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THE CHASE. co 





Through earths and zones, 
Climes, sunshine, shade, 
Blest Beauty crossed, 

Nor stopt nor staid ;* 

Nor temples took, 

Nor idols hewed,— 

Apart she dwelt 

In solitude. 


I said,—‘‘The fair one is not here, 
She distant is in other sphere ; 
My bride’s a fugitive 
From sense doth live, 
And men are hunters of the game, 
Pursuers of the SAME 
Through every passing form ; 
The Beauty that their eyes do seek 
Their eyes do but deform; 
The love their faithless lips would speak 
Dies on the listless air, 
Nature befriends us not, 
Nor hearthside hath to spare 
In all her ample plot. 
Love’s but illusion, 
Cunning confusion; 
Flings shadows pale about our path, 
She shadow is, and nothing hath. 
Eyes are divorced from seeing, 
Hearts cloven clean from Being; 
My bride I cannot find, 
My love I cannot bind; 
The thousand fair ones of our sphere, 
Fond false ones all. nor mine, nor dear; 
The Paradise 
I would surprise, 
With all my following, flies, 
And I’m a thousand infidelities ; 
There’s none for me 
In all I see. 
Surely the fair one comes not here, 
Afar she dwells in other sphere; 
I clsewhere shall the maiden find, 
Ideals sole imparadise the mind; 
Here heaven’s hymeneals begin, 
Iiere’s ours and only ours housed here 
within, 
Through parted gates of human kind, 
We enter blest the plighted mind.” 


+-eroe+ 
For the Commonwealth, 


THE ENGLISH SKYLARK. 





The laureate of the air, 
Ascends the spiral stair 

Of sony so soft and sweet, 
Above the fields of wheat, 
And meadows green and gay, 


Up to the gates of dav. 


Around and up he flies, 
Lost in the list’ning skies. 
Up and around he soars, 
And down his music pours, 
Liko eilver drope in showers 


That ring the bells of flowers. 


Beyond the eager eye, 

He fades in the blue sky, 

And still his song of cheer, 
Falls on the charmed ear. 
Angels might hush their wings 


When this sweet minstrel sings. 


The hymn that swells his breast 
Relates to his low nest, 

W hose spotted eggs the sky 
Guards with a watchful eye; 
When near the broad blue dome 


Ile ne’er forgets his home. 


From the cerulean walls 

Slowly and gently falls 

This minstrel of the skies, 
Where the winged thunder flies, 
And spreads his sunny wing 


Under the rainbow’s ring. 


Soft as a lover’s sigh, 
His vibrant wings pass by; 
‘The dew dried from his breast 
He drops into his nest; 
Though humbly sitting there, 
He's laureate of the air. 
OFFHAND. 





———— > Poe > 
For the Commonwealth. 
SPRING-TIME, 
OF HEINRICH HEINE, 


a 


FROM THE GERMAN 


E’en by night, as in the daytime, 
Spring to me with song is teeming; 
Like of hillsides green the echo, 
Rings it even in my dreaming. 


Bird-notes sweet as wonder-stories, 
Make the breeze with music wavy ; 
Soft it feels, upon it floating 


Violets’-breath, with passion heavy. 


Blossom too the roses redder, 
Wear a child-like golden glory, 
Like the heads of little angels 


In the paintings of old story. 


And myself [ dream, become a 
Nightingale, on spray am swinging 
O'’er the reddest of the ryses, 


W ondrous love songs to her singing. 


Till the nightingales—the others— 
Wake me, sweet alarums ringing 
At my chamber window, hither 
Every morn their greetings bringing. 
Cambridge, Muss. L. H. 
ee ¢+-—-oo + 
From the Springfield Republican. 
TOW HEADS. 


---—-- 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. COOKE. 





The dandelion flowers were bright 
Through all the month of May; 
Like little suns, with yellow light, 
That bravely shone with all their might 
Whate'er the clouds might say. 


Bat flowers must wither, after all; 
And 60, one sunny noon, 
I saw the stems, so gréen and tall, 
Each tufted with a downy ball 
In the thick grass of June. 
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The children came, with eager quest, 
To pluck them where they grew; 

They sought each little downy crest, 

And north, and south, and east, and west, 
The baby seedlings blew. 


Dear playmates! when the sun is low, 
And the summer day is o’er, 

I look to see your heads of tow 

All nodding in a sleepy row, 
Within the cottage door. 


Sleep on; there comes a gliding guest 
On your-white heads to blow; 
Then, north, and south, and east, and west, 
None but the Friend that loves you best 
Can say where you will go. 


Miscellany. 
HOSPITAL SKETCHES. = 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





























| 
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OFF DUTY. 

, III. 
| “My dear uirl, we shall have you sick in 
, your bed, unless you keep yourself warm 
| and quiet for afew days. Widow Wadman can 
| take care of the ward alone, now the men are so 
comfortable, and have her vacation when you are 
| about again. 
; don’t let me have to add a Periwinkle to my bou- 
quet of patients.” 

This advice was delivered in a paternal manner 
by the youngest surgeon in the hospital, a kind- 
hearted little gentleman who seemed to consider 


Now do be prudent in time, and 


me a frail young blos$’om that needed much cher- 
ishing, instead of a tough old spinster who had 
been knocking about the world for thirty years. 
At the time I write of he discovered me sitting on 
the stairs, with a nice cloud of unwholesome steam 
rising from the washroom,a party of January 
breezes disporting themselves in the halls, and per- 
fumes by no means from ‘‘Araby the blest,” keep- 
ing them company; while I enjoyed a fit of cough- 
ing which caused my head to spin in a way that 


made the application of a cool banister both neces- 
| sary and agreeable, as [ waited for the frolicsome 
| winds to restore the breath I’d lost; cheering my- 
| self meantime with a secret conviction that pneu- 
monia was waiting for me round the corner. This 
piece of advice had been offered by several persons 


for a week, and refused by me with the obstinacy 
with which my sex is so richly gifted; but the last 
few hours had developed several surprising inter- 
nal and external phenomena, which impressed up- 
on me the fact that if I didn’t make a masterly re- 
treat very soon, I should tumble down somewhere 
and have to be borne ignominiously from the fleld. 


My head felt like a cannon ball, my feet had a ten- 
dency to cleave to the floor, the walls at times un- 


dulated ina most disagreeable manner, people 


looked unnaturally big,and the ‘‘very bottles on the 
mantel shelf” appeared to dance derisively before 
my eyes. Taking these things into consideration, 
while blinking stupidly at Dr. Z., I resolved to re- 
tire gracefully if I must; so with a valedictory to 
my boys, a private lecture to Mrs. Wadman, and a 
fervent wish that I could take off my body and 
work in my soul, [ mournfully ascended to my 





| apartment, and Nurse P was reported off duty. 
For the benefit of any ardent damsel whose pa- 


triotic fancy may have surrounded hospital life 


witha haloof charms, I will briefly describe the 


bower to which I retired in a somewhat ruinous | 


condition. It was well ventilated, for five panes of 
glass had suffered compound fractures which all 
the surgeons and nurses had failed to heal; the 
two windows were draped with sheets, the church 
hospital opposite being a brick and mortar Argus, 
and the female mind cherishing prejudices in favor 


of retiracy during the night-capped periods of ex- 


istence. A bare floor supported two narrow iron 


| beds spread with thin matrasses like plasters, and 
' furnished with pillows in the last stages of con- 
sumption. In a fire-place guiltless of shovel, 
tongs, andirons, or grate, burned a log inch by 
inch, being too longto goon all at once, so 
while the fire blazed away at one end I did the 
same at the other, as I tripped over ita dozen 
times a day, and flew up to poke it a dozen times 


herself reduced te bread and water; having an in- 
born repugnance to the fat of the land, and th 
salt of the earth. 
Another peculiarity of these hospital meals was 
the rapidity with which the edibles vanished, and 
the impossibility of getting a drop or crumb after 
the usua! time. At the first ring of the bell, a 
general stampede took place; some twenty hungry 
souls rushed to the dining room, swept over the 
table like a swarm of locusts, and left no fragment 
for any tardy creature?who arrived fifteen minutes 
late. Thinking it of more importance that the pa- 
tients should be well and comfortably fed, I took 
my time about my own meals for the first day or 
by 
Isaac, the black waiter, who bore with mea few 


two after I came, but was spceedilv enlighten 


times, and then informed me, looking as stern as 
fate :— 

“T say, ma’am, ef you comes 80 late you can’t 
have no vittles,—’cause I’m ’bleeged fer ter git 
things ready fer de doctors mazin’ spry arter you 
nusses and folks is done. De gen’Imen don’t kere 
fer ter wait, no more does I, so you jes’ please ter 
come at de time, and dere wont be no frettin’ no 
wheres.” 

It was a new sensation to stand looking at a full 
table, painfully conscious of one of the vacuums 
which nature abhors, and receive orders to right 
about face, without partaking of the nourishment 
which your inner woman clamorously demanded. 
The doctors always fared better than we, and for 
amomenta desperate impulse prompted me to 
give them a hint by walking off with the mutton, 
But Ike’s eye was on me, 
and to my shame be it spoken, I walked meekly 


or confiscating the pie. 


away, went dinnerless that day, and that evening 
went to market, laying in a small stock of crack- 
ers, cheese and apples, that my boys might not be 
neglected, nor myself obliged to bolt solid and 
liquid dyspepsias or &tarve. This plan would 
have succeeded admirably had not the evil star 
under which I was born, been in the ascendant 
during that month, and cast its malign influences 


oc? 


even into my “’umble” larder; for the rats had 
their dessert off my cheese, the bugs set up house- 
keeping in my cracker-bag, and the apples like all 
worldly riches took to themselyes wings and flew 
away; whither ‘no man could tell, though certain 
black imps might have thrown light upon the 
matter, had not the plaintiff in the case been loth 
to add another to the many trials of long suffering 
Africa. After this failure I resigned myself to fate, 
and remembering that bread was called the staff of 
life, leaned pretty exclusively upon it; but it 
proved a broken reed, and I came to the ground 
after a few weeks of prison fare varied by an oc- 
casional potato or surreptitious sip of milk. 

Very soon after leaving the care of my ward I 
discovered that Ihad no appetite, and cut the 


self that I had plenty of time, and could sec all 
that was to be seen, as far asalone lorn female 
could venture ina city, one-half of whose mala} t 
population seemed to be taking the other half to 
the guard-house,—every morning I took a brisk 
runin one direction or another, for the January | ; 
days were mild as Spring. A rollicking north 
wind and occasional snow storm would have been 
more to my taste, for the One would have braced 
and and refreshed tired body and soul, the other 
have purified the air and spread a clean coverlid 
over the bed wherein the capital of these United 
States appeared to be dozing pretty soundly just 
then. 

One of these trips was to the Armory Hospital, 
the neatness, comfort, and convenience of which 
makes it an honorto its presiding genius, and 
arouse all the covetous propensities of such nurses 
as came from other hospitals to visit it. 

The long, clean, warm and airy wards built bar- 
rack-fashion, with the nurse’s room at the end, 
were fully appreciated by Nurse Periwinkle, whose 
ward and private bower were cold, dirty, inconve- 
nient, up stairs and down stairs and in every body’s 
chamber. At the Armory in ward K,I founda 
cheery, bright-eyed, white-aproned little lady, 
reading at her post near the stove; matting under 
her feet, a draft of fresh air flowing in above her 
head, a table full of trays, glasses, and such mat- 





anight. A mirror (let us be elegant!) of the di- 
mensions of a muffin and about as reflective, hung | 
over a tin basin, blue pitcher and brace of yellow | 
mugs. Two invalid tables, ditto chairs, wan- | 
dered here and there, and the closet contained 
a varied collection of bonnets, bottles, bags, boots, 
bread and butter, boxes and bugs. This closet 
was a regular Blue Beard cupboard to me, I al- 


Ways opened it with fear and trembling, owing to 


rats, and shut it in anguish of spirit, for time and 


space were not to be had, and chaos reigned along 
with the rats. Our chimney-piece was decorated 
with a flat-iron, a Bible, a candle minus stick, a 
lavender-bottle, a new tin pan so. brilliant that it | 
served excellently for a pier-glass, and such of the 
portly black bugs as preferred a warmer climate 
than the rubbish hole afforded. Two arks,common- 
ly called trunks, lurked behind the door,containing — 
the worldly goods of the twain who laughed and 
cried, slept and scrambled in this refuge, while 
from the whitewashed walls above either bed look- 
ed down the pictured faces of those whose memory 
can make for us 
“One little room an everywhere.” 

For a day or two I managed to appear at meals, 
forthe human grub must eat till the butterfly is 
ready to Dreak loose, and no one had time to come 
up two flights while it was possible for me to 
come down. Far be it from me to add another af- 
fliction or reproach to that much enduring man, 
the steward; for compared with his predecessor 
he was a horn of plenty; but—1 put it to any can- 
did mind—is not the following bill of fare suscep- 
tible of improvement without plunging the nation 
madly into debt? The three meals were “pretty 
much of a muchness,”’ and consisted of beef evi- 
dently put down for the men of 776; pork just in 
from the street; army bread, composed of saw- 
dust and saleratus; butter, salt as if churned by 
Lot’s wife; stewed blackberries, so like preserved 
cockroaches, that only those devoid of imagina- 
tion could partake thereof with relish; coffee, mild 
and muddy; tea, three dried huckleberry leaves to 
a quartof water; water flavored with lime, also 


ters on one side,a large well stocked medicine 
chest on the other, and all her duty seemed to be 
going about now and then to give doses, issue or- 
ders, which well trained attendants executed, and 





ed at headquarters. 


| 


and cheerful men. 
I cannot say, but here it was a source of constant 
trouble and confusion, these feeble, ignorant men 
trying t6sweep, scrub, lift, and wait upon their 
sicker comrades. 


pital director fancies this a good and economica 


some of the older Senators indulge in, I fancy. 


within an 
books in the coolest possible manner; warmed my 


keeping him there with his finger on a wet rag for?”’ 
Dr. P. tears himself away long enough to scrib- 
ble the order, with which I plunge downward to 
the surgery again, find the door locked and while 
hammering on it am told that two friends are wait- 
ing to see me in the hall. The matron being away 
her parlor is locked, aud there is no where to see 
my guests but in my own room, and no time to en- 
joy them till the plaster is foand. I settle this 
matter and circulate through the house to find 
Toddypestle who has no right to leave the surgery 
till night. He is discovered in the dead house 
smoking a cigar, and very mueh the worse for his 
researches among the spiritous preparations that 
fill the surgery shelves. He isinclined to be gal- 
lant, and puts the finishing blow to the fire of my 
wrath, for the teakettle lid flies off, and driving 

him before me to his post, I fling down the order, 
take what I choose and leaving the absurd incapa- 
ble, kissing his hand to me, depart feeling as 

Grandma Riglesty 1s reported to have done when 

she vainly sought for chips in Bimleck Jackwood’s 

“shifless paster.” 

1 find Dammer a well acted charade of his own 


name, and jusg as I get him done, struggling the 
while with a burning desire to clap an adhesive 
strip across his mouth full of heaven defying oaths, 


Frank takes up his boot to put it on and exclaims— 
“I’m blest ef here ain’t that case now! I recol- 


lect seeing it pitch in this mornin,’ but fergot all 
about it till my heel went smash inter it. 
ma’am, ketch hold on it and give the boys a sheet 
on’t all round ’gainst it tumbles into tother boot 


Here 


next time yer want it.” 


Ifa look could annihilate,Francis Saucebox would 


have ceased to exist, but it couldn’t, therefore he 
yet lives to aggravate some unhappy woinan’s 


soul, and wax fat in some equally congenial situa- 


tion. 


Now while I’m freeing my mind, I should like to 


enter my protest against employing convalescents 
as attendants instead of strong, properly trained, 


How it may be in other places 


One with a diseased heart was 


expected to run up and down stairs, carry heavy 
trays, and move helpless men; he tried it and grew 
raridly worse than when he first came, and when 
he was ordered out to march away to the conval- 
escent hospital, fell in a sort of fit before he turned 
the corner and was brought back to die, Another, 
hurt by a fall from his horse, endeavored to do 
his duty but failed entirely, and the wrath of the 
ward master fell upon the nurse who must either 
seru} the rooms herself orto take the lecture, for 
the boy looked stout and well, and the master 
never happened to see him turn white with pain, or 
bread and butter interests almost entirely, trying | hear him groan in his sleep when an involuntary 
the exercise and sun cure instead. Flattering my- | motion strained his poor back. Constant com- 


plaints were being made of incompetent attend- 
ants, and some dozen women did double duty, and 


If any hos- 
l 


hen were blamed for breaking down. 


arrangement, allow one used up nurse to tell him, 


t isn’t, and beg him to spare the sisterhood who 


sometimes in their sympathy forget that they are 
mortal, and run the risk of being made immortal, 
sooner than is agreeable to their partial friends. 


Another of my few rambles took me to the Sen- 


ate Chamber, hoping to hear and see if this large 
machine was run any better than some small ones 
I knew of. I was too late and found the Speaker’s 
chair occupied by a colored gentleman of ten, 
while two others were ‘“‘on their legs,” having a 
hot debate on the cornball question, as they gath- 
ered the waste paper strewn about the floor into 
bags, and several white members played leap-frog 
over the desks, a much wholesomer relaxation than 


Finding the coast clear,I likewise gambolled up 
and down, from gallery to gallery; sat in Sum- 
ner’s chair and cudgelled an imaginary Brooks 


inch of his life; examined Wilson’s 


feet at one of the national registers; read peoples 
names on scattered envelopes, and pocketed a 
cast away autograph or two; watched the some- 
what unparliamentary proceedings going on about 
me, and wondered who in the world all the sedate 
gentlemen were, who kept popping out of odd 
doors here and there, like respectable Jacks-in-the- 
box. Then I wandered over the “palatial resi- 
‘pet, advise, or comfort Tom, Dick, or Harry, as | gence” of Mrs. Columbia, and examined its many 
she found best. As I watched the proceedings, I | pheauties, though I can’t say I thought her a tidy 
| recalled my own tribulations, and contrasted the housekeeper, and didn’t admire her taste in pic- 
| two hospitals in a way that would have caused | tures; for the eve of this humble individual soon 
| my summary dismissal, could it have been report- | wearied of expiring patriots, who all appeared to 
Here order, method, common | be quitting their earthly tabernacles i convulsions, 
i sense, and liberality reigned and ruled ina style | ruffed shirts, and a whirl of torn banners, bomb 


that did one’s heart good to see; at the Hurlybur- | shells, and buff and blue arms and legs. The stat- 


| | 
‘ly Hotel, disorder, discomfort, bad management, | yary also was ‘massive and concrete,” but rather 


and no visibie head, reduced things to a condition wearing to examine; for the colossal ladies and 

which I despair of describing. The circumlocu- | gentlemen, carried no cards of introduction in face 
: : 

tion fashion prevailed, forms and fusses tormented or figure, so whether the meditative party in a 


_ our souls, and unnecessary strictness in one place kilt, with well developed legs, shoes like army slip- 


was counterbalanced by unpardonable laxity in | pers, and a ponderous nose, was Columbus, Cato, 
another. Here isasample: Iam dressing Sam 6; Cockelorum Tibby, the tragedian, was more 
Dammer’s shoulder, and having cleansed the than [ could tell. Several robus: ladies attracted 
wound, look about for some strips of adhesive me as felt particularly “wimbly” myself, as old 
plaster to hold /on the little square of wet linen | country women say; but which was America and 


which is to cover the gun-shot wound; the case is which Pocahontas was a mystery, for all affected 
not in the tray; Frank, the sleepy, half-sick atten- much looseness of costume, dishevelment of hair, 


dant knows nothing of it; we rummage high and swords, arrows, lances, scales, and other orna- 
low, Sam is tired and fumes, Frank dawdles and | ments quite passi with damsels of our day, whose 
yawns, the men advise and laugh at the flurry, I effigies should go down to posterity armed with 
feel like a boiling teakettle with the lid ready to fly fans, crochet needles, riding whips, and parasols, | The pathetic mule was perhaps the most interest- 


off and damage semebody. i 
“Go and borrow some from the next ward, and 
spend the rest of the day in finding ours,” I) 
finally command. <A pause, then Frank scuffies | 
back with the message—‘‘Miss Peppercorn ain’t | 
got none, and says you ain’t no business to lose 
your own duds and go borrowin’ other folkses.” | 
I say nothing for fear of saying too much, but fly | 
to the surgery. Mr. Toddypestie informs me that 
I can’t have anything without an order from the 
surgeon of my ward. Great heavens! where is | 


with here and there one holding pen or pencil, 
rolling pin or broom. The statue of Liberty I rec- 


ognized at once, for it had ho pedestal as yet—but 


stood flat in the mud, with young America most 


sym bolically making dirt pies, and chip forts in | 


its shadow. But high above the squabbling little 
throng and their petty plang, the sun shone full on 
Liberty’s broad forehead, and in her hand, 
some summer bird had bailt its nest. I accepted 
the good omen then, and on the first of January, 


the Emancipation Act gave the statue a noblerand | 


hours’ study of a constant succession of them in- 





tribute to the river. This breezy run was the last 
I took, for on the morrow came rain, and wind, 
and confinement soon proved a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the enemy, who was quietly preparing to 
spring a mine and blow me five hundred miles from 
the position I had taken in what I called my Chick- 
ahominy Swamp. 

Shut up in my room with no voice, spirits, or 
books, that week was not a holiday, by any means. 
Finding meals a humbug, I stopped away alto- 


worth, the Lord would not let it fall to the ground. 
Like a flock of friendly ravens, my sister nurses 


words for the mind; and soon from being half 
starved, | found myself so beteaed and betoasted, 
petted and served that I was quite “in the lap of 
luxury,” in spite of cough, headache, a painful 
consciousness of my pleura, anda realizing sense | 
of bones in the human frame. From the pleasant 
house on the bill, the home in the heart of Wash- 


| 
| 


| of “We wont go home till morning,” from the 


——— 
Pigs also possessed attractions for me, never hav- 
| ing had an opportunity of observing their graces 
| of mind and manner, till I came to Washington, 
| whose porcine citizens appeared to enjoy a larger 
liberty than many of its human ones. Stont, se- 


date looking pigs hurried by each morning to their | 


places of business, with a preoccupied air and so- 
norous greeting to their friends. Genteel pigs, 
|; Withan extra curl to their tails, promenaded in 


| pairs, lunching here and there like gentlemen of 


gether, trusting that if this sparrow was of vad esa Rowdy pigs pushed the passers by off 


the side walk; tipsy pigs hiccoughed their version 


fed me, not only with food for the body but kind | gutter; and delicate young pigs tripped daintily 


through the mud as if, like “Mrs. Peerybingle,” 


they plumed themselves upon their ankles and | 
kept themselves particularly neat in point of stock- 
ings. Maternal pigs, with their interesting fam 
ilies, strolled by in the sun, and often the pink 
baby like little squealers lay down for a nap with 
a trust in Providence worthy of human imitation. 





ington, and the Willard caravansary, came friends 
new and old with bottles, baskets, carriages and | 
invitations for the invalid, and daily our Florence 

Nightingale climbed the steep stairs, stealing a | 
moment from her busy life to watch over the stran- 

ger, of whom she was as thoughtfully tender as | 
any mother. Long may she wave! whatever oth- 
ers may think or say, Nurse Periwinkle is forever | 
grateful, and among her relics of that Washington | 
defeat, none is more valued than the little book | 
which appeared upon her pillow, one dreary day, 
for the D. D. written in it means to her far more | 
than Doctor of Divinity. 
Being forbidden to meddle with fleshly arms and ] 
legs, | solaced myself by mending cotton ones, 
and as I sat sewing at my window, watched the 
moving panorama that passed below; amusing 
myself with taking notes of the most striking fig- 
ures in it.. Long trains of army wagons kept up 
a perpetual rumble from morning till night, am- 
bulances rattled to and fro with busy surgeons, 





nurses taking an airing, or convalescents going in 


parties to be fitted to artificial limbs. Strings of 


sorry looking horses passed saying as plainly as 
dumb creatures could, “ Why in a city ful! of 
them is there no Aorsepital for us?” Often a cart | 
came by with several rough coffins in it, and no | 
mourners following; barouches with invalid offi | 
cers, rolled round the corner, and carriage loads of | 
pretty children with black coachmen, footmen, 


and maids. The women who took their walks , 
Nae sf | 
abroad were so extinguished in three story bon- | 


nets, with overhanging balconies of flowers, that | 
their charms were obscured, and alll can say of | 
them is, that they dressed in the worst possible | 
taste, and walked like ducks, | 
The men did the picturesque, and did it so well | 


that Washington looked liked a mammoth mas- | 
querade. Spanish hats, scarlet lined riding cloaks, | 


swords and sashes, high boots and bright spurs, | 


beards and mustaches, which made plain faces | 
comely, and comely faces heroic; these vanities of 
the flesh transformed our butchers bakers and | 
candlestick makers into gallant riders of gaily cap- | 
risoned horses, much handsomer than themselves; | 
and dozens of such figures were constantly pranc- 
ing by with private prickings of spurs for the ben- 
efit of the perambulating flower-bed. Some of 
these gentlemen affected painfully tight uniforms | 
and little caps kept on by some new law of gray- | 


itation, as they covered only the bridge of the nose | 


yet never fell off; the men looked like stuffed fowls, | 
and rode as if the safety of the nation depended 
on their speed alone. The fattest, greyest officers 
dressed most, and ambled statelily along with or- 
derlies behind, trying to look as if they didn’t | 
know the stout party in front, and doing much 
caracoling on their own account. 


The mules were my especial delight, and an 


troduced me to many of their characteristics; for 
six of these odd little beasts drew each 
wagon and went hopping like frogs through the 





army 


stream of mud that gently rolled along the street. 





The coquettish mule had small fect, a nicely 
trimmed tassel of a tail, perked up ears, and | 
seemed much given to little tosses of the head, | 
affected skips and prances, and if they wore the 
bells or were bedizened with a bit of finery, put 
on as many airs as any belle. The moral mule | 
was a stout, hard working creature, always tug- | 
ging with all its might, often pulling away after 
the rest had stopped, laboring under a conscien- 
tious delusion that food for the entire army de- 
I respected 


pended upon its private exertions. 
this style of mule,and had I possessed a juicy | 
cabbage, would have pressed it upon him with | 
thanks for his excellent example. The historical | 
mule was a melo-dramatic quadruped, prone to 
startling liumanity by erratic leaps, and wild 
plunges, much shaking of his stubborn head, and | 
lashing out of his vicious heels; now and then 
falling flat and apparently dying ala Forrest, a 
gzasp—a squirm—a flop, and so on till the street 
was well blocked up, the drivers all swearing like 
demons in bad hats, and the chief actor’s circula- | 
} tion decidedly quickened by every variety of kick, 
| cuff, jerk and haul. When the last breath seemed 
| to have left his body and ‘‘ Doctors were in vain,” 
a sudden resurection takes place, and if ever a 
| mule langhed with scornful triumph, that was the 
beast, as he leisurely rose, gave a comfortable 
shake and calmly regarding the excited crowd 
|; seemed to say—“A hit! a decided hit! for the 
stupidest of animals has bamboozled a dozen men. 


| Now then! what are you stopping the way for?” 


ing of all, for though he always seemed to be the 
| smallest, thinest, weakest of the six, the postil- 
lion with big boots, long tailed coat, and heavy 
"whip, was sure to bestride this one, who struggled 

feebly along, head down, coat muddy and rough, 

eye spiritless and sad, his very tail a mortified 
| stump, and the whole beast a picture of meek mis- 
| ery, fit to touch a heart of stone. 
was a roly poly happy-go-lucky little piece of 
| horse flesh, taking everything easily from cudgel- 


The jovial mule 


ing to caressing; strolling along witha rognish 


‘he? and away I rush up and down, here and there, more enduring pedestal than any marble or gran- | twinkle of the eye, and if the thing were possible, 


till at last I find him in a state of bliss over a com-— 
_ plicated amputation in the fourth story. I make. 
/my demand—he answers, ‘In five minates,” | 
and works away with his head upside down as he ; 


ite ever carved and quarried by human hands. 
One trip to Georgetown Heights, where cedars 

sighed overhead, dead leaves rustled underfoot, 

pleasant paths led up and down, and a brook 


animated and unconscious of any approach to | ties an artery, saws a bone, or does a little needle- | wound like a silver snake, by the blackened ruins 
clearness. Variety being the spice of life, a small | work with a visible relish and very sanguinary of some French Minister’s house, through the poor 
pinch of the article would have been appreciated | pair of hands. The five minutes grow to fifteen "gardens of the black washerwomen who congre- 
by the hungry hard-working sisterhood, one of | and Frank appears with the remark that “Dam- gated there, and passing the cemetary with a 
whom,though accustomed to plain fare,soon found | mer wants to know what in thunder you axe | merwurous lullaby, rolled away to pay its little 


would have had his hands in his pockets and whis- 
tled as he went. Ifthere ever chanced to be an ap- 
ple core, a stray turnip or wisp of hay in the gutter 
this Mark Tapley was sure to find it, and none of 
his mates seemed to begrudge him his bite. 
pected this fellow was the peacemaker, confidant 
and friend of all the others, for he had a sort of 
— Cheer up, old boy, I'll pull you through”— 
look which was excessively engaging. 


j 


I sus- 





But more interesting than officers, ladies, mules 
or pigs, were my colored brothers and sisters be- 
cause so unlike the respectable members of society 
I’d known in moral Boston. 

Here was the genuine article—no, not the gen- 
uine article at all, we must go to Africa for that— 
but the sort of creatures generations of slavery 
have made them; obsequious, trickish, lazy and 
ignorant, yet kind hearted, merry tempered and 
quick to feel and accept the least token of the 
brotherly love which is slowly teaching the white 
hand to grasp the black in this great struggie for ° 
the liberty of both the races. 

Having been warned not to be too rampant on 
the subject of slavery, as secesh principles flour- 
ished even under the respectable nose of Father 
Abraham, I had endeavored to walk discreetly 
and curb my unruly member, looking about me 
with all my eyes the while, and saving up the re- 
sult of my observations for future use. I had not 
been there a week before the neglected, devil-may- 
care expression in many of the faces about me 
seemed an urgent appeal to leave nursing white 
bodies and take some care for these black souls. 
Much as the lazy boys and saucy girls tormented 
me, I liked them, and found that any show of in- 
terest or friendliness brought out the better traits 
which live in the most degraded and forsaken of 
us all. TI like their cheerfulness, for the dreariest 
old hag who scrubbed all day in that  pestilential 
steam, gossipped and grinned all the way out, 
when night set her free from drudgery. The girls 
romped with their dusky sweethearts, or tossed 


their babies with the tender pride that makes | 


mother-love a beautifier to the homeliest face. 
The men and boys sang and whistlod all day long, 
and often, as I held my watch, the silence of the 
night was sweetly broken by some chorus from 
the street, full of real melody, whether the song 
was of heaven or of hoe cakes; and, as I listened, 
I felt that we never should doubt nor despair con- 
cerning a race which through such bitter griefs 
and wrongs still clings to this good gift, and seems 
to solace with it the patient hearts that wait and 
watch and hope until the end. 

I expected to have to defend myself from accu- 
sations of a prejudice against color; but was sur- 
prised to find things just the other way, and daily 
shocked some neighbor by treating the blacks as 
Idid the whites. The men would swear at the 
“darkies,” would put two gs into negro, and scoff 
at the idea of any good coming from such trash. , 
The nurses were willing to be served by the colored 
people, but seldom thanked them, never praised, 


and scarcely recognized them in the street; where- 


|atthe blood of two generations of abolitionists 


waxed hot in my veins, and at the first opportuni- 
ty proclaimed itself, and asserted the right of free 
speech as doggedly as the irrepressible Folsom her- 
self. 

Happening to catch up a funny litde black baby 
who was toddling about the nurses’ kitchen one 
day, when I went down to make a mess for some 
of my men, a Virginia woman standing by elevat- 
ed her most prominent feature with a sniff of dis- 
approbation, exelaiming, 

“Gracious, Miss P.! how can you? I’ve been 


| here six months and never so much as touched 


the little toad with a poker.” 
“More shame for you, ma’am,” responded Miss 


| P., and with the natural perversity of a Yankee, 
| followed up the blow by kissing “the toad” with 


| ardor; his face was providentially as clean and 


shiny as if his mamma had just polished it up 
with a corner of her apron and a drop from the 
teakettle spout, like old Aunt Chloe. This rash 
act, and the anti-slavery: lecture that followed, 
while one hand stirred gruel for sick America and 
the other hugged baby Africa, did not produce the 
cheering result which I fondly expected, for my 
Comrade henceforth regarded me as a dangerous 
anatic, and my protegé nearly came to his death 
by insisting on swarming up stairs to my room on 
all occasions, and being walked on like a little 
black spider. 

I waited for New Year’s day with more eagerness 
than I had ever known before; and, though it 
brought me no gift, I felt rich in the act of justice 
so tardily performed toward some of those about 
me. As the bells rang midnight, I electrified my 
room-mate by dancing out of bed, throwing 
up the window and flapping my handkerchief 
with a feeble cheer in answer to the shout of | 
a group of colored men in the street below. All 
night they tooted and tramped, fired crackers, sung 
“Glory Hallelujah,” and took comfort, poor souls! — 
in theirown way. The sky was clear, the moon 
shone benignly, a mild wind blew across the river, 
and all good omens seemed to usher in the dawn 
of the day whose noontide cannot now be long in 
coming. If the colored people had taken hands 
and danced around the White House, with a few 
cheers for the much abused gentleman who has 
immortalized himself by one just act, no President 
could have had a finer levee, or one to be prouder 
of. 

W hile these sights and sounds were going on 
without, curious scenes were passing within, and I : 


. 


was learning that one of the best methods of fit- i 


ting oneself to be a nurse in a hospital is to be a i 
patient there; for then only can one wholly realize 
what the men suffer and sigh for, how acts of 
kindness touch and win, how much or little we are 
_to those about us, and for the first time really sec 
that in coming there we have taken our lives in 
our hands, and may have to pay dearly for a brief 
experience. Every one was very kind; the attend- 
ants of my ward often came up to report progress, 
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| to fill my wood-box, or bring messages and pres- 
ents from my beys. The nurses took many steps 
with those tired feet of theirs, and several came 
each evening to chat over my fire and make things 
cosy for the night. The doctors paid daily visits, 
tapped at my lungs to see if pneumonia was with- 
in, left doses without names, and went away leav- 
ing me as ignorant and much more uncomfortable 
Hours began to get con- 
fused, people looked odd, queer fancies haunted 


' than when they came. 


the room, and the nights were one long fight with 
weariness and pain. Letters from home grew anx- 
ious, the doctors lifted their eyebrows and nodded 
ominously, friends said ‘Don’t stay,” and an in- 
ternal rebellion seconded the advice; but the three 
months were not out, and the idea of giving up so 
soon was proclaiming a defeat before I was fairly 
routed, so to all ‘Don’t stays” I opposed “I wills,” 
till one fine morning a grey headed gentleman rose 
like a welcome ghost on my hearth, and at the 
sight of him my resolution melted away, my heart 
turned traitor to my boys, and when he said 
“Come home,” I answered, “Yes, father,” and so 
ended my carcer as an army nurse. 

Inever shall regret the going, though a sharp 
tussle with typhoid, ten dollars and a wig are all 
the visible results of the experiment; for one 
may live and learn much in a month; a good fit 
of illness proves the value of health, real danger 
tries one’s mettle, and self-sacrifice sweetens char- 
acter. Let no one who sincerely desires to help 
the work on in this way, delay going through any 
fear, for the worth of life lies in the experiences 
that fill it, and this is one which cannot be forgot- 
ten. All that is best and bravest in the hearts of 
men and women comes out in scenes like these, 
and though a hospitalis arough school, its lessons 
are both stern and salutary, and the humblest of 
pupils there, in proportion to his faithfulness, 
learns a deeper faith in God and in himself. I, for 
one, would return tomorrow, onthe “up again and 
take another” principle, if [ could, for the amount 
of pleasure and profit I got out of that month 
compensates for all after pangs; and, thougha 
sadly womanish feeling, I take some satisfaction in 
the thoucht that if Tcould not lay my head on the 
altar of my country, [have my hair, and that is 
more than handsome Helen did for her dead hus- 
band, when she sacrificed only the ends of her ring- 
lets on his urn. Therefore I close this little chap- 
ter of hospital experiences with the regret that they 
were not better worth recording, and add_ the po- 
etical gem with which I console myself for the un- 
timely demise of “Nurse Periwinkle:” 

“Oh lay her in a little pit, 

With a marble stone to cover it; 

Ani carve thereon a gruel spoon, 

To show a “nuss” has died too soon.” 


THOMAS HUGHES, 


innit tas 





Lonpon, May 14. 

Last night I, for the first time, heard Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, anthor of “Tom Brown,” speak. It was 
at a meeting held in the Queen’s Concert Room, to 
consider the relations between England and Amer- 
ica. As Mr. Hughes is not only an ardent friend 
of our Republic, but well known among us for his 
charming literary productions, I am sure my read- 
ers will be glad to have some sketch of him. 

Mr. Hughes is a barrister. In England tha legal 
profession is divided into solicitors and barristers. 
The solicitor is the one to whom aman who has a 
cause must first go; the evidence and resources of 
the cause are laid before him, and when he has got 
the case prepared, he takes it to a barrister who 
Mr. 


Hughes is regarded here as a remarkably able law- 


alone can take it into Court and advocate it. 


yer, and is so busy in his profession that one won- 
ders where he has found the time to write his ad- 
mirable books. He has not only written “School 
Days at Rugby” and “Tom Brown at Oxford,” but 
a history of our Kansas Wars, and a great many 
reviews. Hic has done our cause signal service, 
for his name carries great weight in his own coun- 
wee 4 

Mr. Hughes is a well-formed, active man of 
about thirty-nine, with a freshness and vivacity 
which give him the air of a youth. He is quite 
handsome, and of the pure Saxon type. There is 
acordiality and spirit about him which are very 
winning. A champion of the working classes, 
whom he has served in many substantial ways, he 
is welcomed in the upper classes. 

In speaking he is manly, direct; a determination 
to defend justice animates every word he utters. 
Ii s manner is entirely simple, that of a convinced 
man; his voice is pure, gentle, and rich. 

He is known here as one of the most active 
founders and friends of the Working Men’s Col- 
lege,—an institution which represents the idea of 
the ‘‘Christian Socialists.” In this he labors side 
by side with[Rev. F. D. Maurice and J. M. Ludlow, 
whose lectures before that College upon our Amer- 
ican History and Constitution have been made into 
a book, published last year, which has had a good 
circulation here and has done more than any other 


' work to enlighten England with regard to our his- 
- toric and political situation in the present war. 


Mr. Hughes was formerly the most intimate 
friend of Charles Kingsley. But Kingsley has 
proved to be “The Lost Leader” to the liberals of 
England, who almost weep when they speak of 
hin. To be Professor of History in some College, 
to be Chaplain of the Prince of Wales, he has 
abandoned the cause he once espoused. In speak- 
ing of him one qyoted Browning’s sad verse: 


‘Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat, 

Found the one gift of which Fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote.” 


Kingsley is now a pampered fawner upon the 
nobility; takes the side of the oppressor in our 
American struggle; and spends his time trying to 
prove what all, including himself, know to bea 
lie, that the flower of reason is the Established 
Church, and the climax of liberty is the established 
monarchy of England. 

Thomas Hughes has had more temptations in 


| this direction probably than any other man in 


England, but has remained true. 

He has always been an admirer of the Republic 
and a foe of that crime in the South which has 
been so long sapping our strength. He has had 
correspondence with some of our best men, and is 
especially fond of Lowell, whose Biglow Papers he 

‘ edited in London. He is alsu intimate with Mot- 
ley. He has,I think, once indulged a project of 
coming to America to reside, and yet expects to 
visit us. Noman will,I am sure, be more wél- 

‘ comed. He should be taken as a specimen of the 


' truest class of Englishmen. 
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__ In hia apéech Inst night, he did not fail to warn 
jas that his sympathy was given to us in the inter- 
‘eat Of emancipation; and that it would be given 
to the South just as earnestly, if they should eman- 
cipate their slaves. 

He feared that we were not in such dcep earnest 
for human liberty as the South were for slavery ; 
and exhorted us to do our part in pressing forward 
the emancipation policy to its fullest results. Only 
on that stem could or should the flower of success 
be reached. The carnest attention which was ac- 
corded these sentiments, and the applause which 

followed, showed well that the English people arc 
resolved to stand hy the old traditions of their 
country on the question of slavery, and that in 
dealing bravely with that wrong, we are gaining 
an alliance with all true and free hearts throughout 
the world. M. D.C. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 
Oot Door Parers. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

Here isa book worthy of the choice dress in 
which Ticknor arrays his publications; a book for 
the season, and for all scasons. These fourteen 
papers, reprinted from the Atlantic, were popular 
when printed there, and will be no less so now, 
when their author is writing with his sword a new 
treatise on “‘Barbarism and Civilization,” under the 
skies of South Carolina. He bas shown that he 
can fight as well as he can write and speak; and 
now this book comes to remind us that he can 
write as well as fight. We welcome it for the 
memories it awakens and the thoughts that it sng- 
gests, no less than for what it contains. 

No doubt the best known portions of the volume 
are those which relate to Physical Education and 
the laws of health; but to our thinking, these are 
far below the last six papers, on Nature and Nat- 
ural Science. These have a charm it would be 
hard to find elsewhere. Thoreau had a more care- 
ful eye, and looked deeper into the causes and con- 
nections of things, but he was sometimes heavy, 
while Higginson never is. How exquisite, for ex- 
ample, is this passage about 

. BIRDS EGGS. 

“T think that, if required, on pain of death, to 
name instantly the most perfect thing in the uni- 
verse, I should risk my fate on a bird’s egy. There 
is, first, its exquisite fragility of materia!, strong 
only by the mathematical precision of that form so 
daintily moulded. There is its absolute purity 
from external stain, since that thin barrier remains 
impassable until the whole is in ruins,—a purity 
recognized in the household proverb of ‘‘An apple, 
an egg, anda nut.” Then, its range of tints, su 
varied, so subdued, and so beautiful,—whether of 
pure white, like the Martin’s, or pure green, like 
the Robin’s, or dotted and mottled into the loveli- 
est of browns, like the Red Thrush’s, or aqua-ma- 
ring, with stains of moss-ayate, like the Chipping 
Sparrow’s, or blotched with long, weird ink-marks 
on a pale ground, like the Oriole’s, as if it bore in- 
scribed some magic clue to the bird’s darting flight 
and pensile nest. Above all, the associations‘and 
predictions of this little wonder,—that one may 
bear home between his fingers all that winged 
splender, all tliat celestial melody, coiled in myste- 
ry within these tiny walls! Even the chrysalis is 
less amazing, for its form always preserves some 








trace, however fantastic, of the perfect insect, and | 


it is but moulting a skin; but this egg appears to 
the eye like a separate unit from some other king. | 
dom of Nature, claiming more kindred with the | 
very stones than with feathery existence; and itis | 
as if a pearl opencd and an angel sang.” | 

And here is another passage from the same chap- 
ter,—‘“‘The Life of Birds.” We commend it espe- 


Crosby and Nichols, is the final bequest to his pupils, 
his friends, and the world, of a true and manly 
soul, too early called away from its earthly tasks. 
Chancellor Hoyt, better known without titles, 
which his simplicity of manners always discarded, 
was one of those men to whom it is given to in- 
fluence deeply the character and fortunes of others, 
without cumbering themselves with the burdens of 
a noisy renown. His name never has stood very 
high among scholars or public men, and perhaps 
it never will; but 
In the ro!! of Heaven, and at the bar 
Of that high court where Virtue is in place, 

he will bear a record that will put to shame many 
men of powers Iess nobly used. 

Born in poverty among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, he inherited from laborious ancestors vigor 
both of mind and body, a checrful temper, an 
inflexible will, industry that knew no bounds, and 
best of all, a heart open to every generous senti- 
ment. liis talents carly pointed to the path he 
was to follow; he studied for college at Andover, 
and graduated at Yale with high honor, in 1838. 
After some experiments in teaching elsewhere, he 
received an appointment in the Phillips Academy 
Exeter, in 1811, whe® be remained for eighteen 
years, until called to preside over the new University 
established at St. Louis, in 1859. Here he labored 
with such assiduity to overcome the obstacles to 
success in an enterprise so vast, that his health gave 
way, and after a lingering illness of two years, he 
died not many mouths ago. 

It was at Exeter that his best and happiest years 
were passed, and jit is there that his pupils love best 
to remember him. The old Academy, haunted 
still bythe genial presence of ABBOT, who shares 
with Phillips, the honor of being its founder; and 
cherishing the memory of Everett and Hildreth and 
Ware and Buckmister, and so many moreggains a 
new title to honor from the faithful work hedid 
there. He filled the chair of Greck and Mathematics, 
but he could not be confined tothe limitsof set du- 
ties. He became the friend and patron of every lad 
that came within the range of his mild eye. No 
poor, awkward, unkempt stripling who felt the 
spark of Jearning glowing in his heart, and had 
worked his passage or begzyed his way to that hos- 
pitable school, failedjto find in him recognition, 
encouragement, sympathy and assistance. His 
blunt address covered the tenderneés of a woman 
and the chivalry of aknight errant. The cause of the 
weak, the unfrjended, was sacred to him, and 
and to his heart. He was sellom without some 
poor scholar boarding at his table, or reciting in 
his study; and the hours that other men would 
have given to their own studies were spent by him 
in advancing the learning of others. 

No man could be more unselfish; and conse- 
quently all sorts of selfish people brought him 
their work todo. He was their committee man, 
their land surveyor, their stunmip speaker, their 
editor, their architect. One of his pupils return- 
ing to Exeter in a college vacation, found him 
with hoe and rake levelling the paths of a school- 





house for little children which he had persuaded 
the town to build, then furnished the model, su- 
perintended the workmen, plantea the trees, and 
finally graded the walks, 

The influence of such a man can hardly be con- 
jectured. He stamped his own virtues on thous- 
ands of young men, and made learning and pub- 
lic spirit and self devotion as attractive to them as 





every poor fellow knew the way to his door | 
| and, there is good reason to believe, in substan- 


| ified by the President. 


knew thee not; to those who knew thee there 
needs no such memorial of qualities as imperisha- 
bie'‘as the affections and endowments of the human 
spirit. : 
Littan: A Romance, Boston, Ticknor and 

Fields. 

When Horace said, 2 

‘*Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non Dii, non homines, non concessere columne,”’ 
he pointed at a distinction between the judgments 
of gods, of men, and of booksellers, which has of- 
ten given us food for thought, but never more s0 
than when we read Lilian. This novel, issued by 
Ticknor in his faultless style, is one of those 
works which neither Heaven nor earth can tolerate, 
but which find some shelter at the bookseller’s. It 
is a worthy companion to “The Barclays of Bos- 
ton,” and will be as generally read. 


THe AMERICAN PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.— 
Is a periodical of great value to the general reader, 
as well as to persons in the trade with which it 
particularly deals. It contains announcements of 
new books, catalogues of publishers, editorial pa- 
pers of much interest, and a zreat mass of curious 
information. We observe that our brother editors 
copy it freely without credit. We shall try to avoid 
this. It ig issued semi-monthly by G. W. Childs, 
Philadelphia, beginning on the first of May. 
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The recent action of Gen. Burnside, in the mat- 
ter of the New York World and the Chicago Times, 
has concentrated public attention on the nature 
and limits of freedom of the press; just as his ar- 
rest of Vallandigham led to a wide, and by no 
means unprofitable discussion of freedom of speech. 
By a singular chance, as our English cousins will 
think, when they begin to understand the facts, 
public opinion has settled down strongly against 
the suppression of the Times, while it approves, 
almost as strongly the arrest of Vallandigham. 
How can we explain this apparent anomaly ? 

Had Vallandigham been guilty merely of the 
language of the public address which was the occa 
sion of his arrest,—that act would have been a 
blow at freedom of speech, and our people would 
have fe!t it as such. But it was so notorious that 
he was a traitor in heart and in deeds,—he had so 
often expressed his treason in every possible way, 


tial acts of aid and comfort to the rebels, that our 


| loyal citizens were not over scrupulous about the 


nevlect of legal forms shown by Burnside, and rat- 
For ourse'ves, we have al- 
ways regretted the arrest, though if the President 
had been ready to proceed with severity in all sim- 
ilar cases, treating them as fit examples .for the 
military law to supercede the civil, and could have 
shown any public necessity to justify his course, 
we should have supported it, even to the extent of 
hanging each iraitors in every loyal State. 

But the case of the Chicago Times was very dif- 
ferent; it was a seditious paper, no doubt, and said 


many offensive things, but it was not known to | 


viding his forces, by compelling him to defend va- 
rious points, can we hope for victories. 

YetIam hoping this Extva Herald, withheld 
from the. public twenty-four hours, and more, for 
some purpose, is a hoax. 


declare that the uses of defeat are over. The news 
thata hundred and fifty men declared free by the 
President, are sold into slavery again in Ken- 
tucky is enough to disgust honest men with our 
cause. The President has no excuse for allowing 
this; for if military law authorizes him to use a 
certain weapon, he has a control over all which 
will manifestly blunt its edge. And what will the 
slaves care for a Proclamation which cannot res- 
cue them from chains in loyal (!) States if they 
avail themselves of it? It is such things as these 
that make Americans here blush much ore than 
the failures of ourarms. The pews comes this 
morning from Lisbon that six more American 
ships have been seized by the Alabama and Flori- 
ida; anda great deal of fury will be expended 
over themin America; yet until privateers in 


ated human beings are regarded by our people as 
far worse foes, one cannot but think that Nemesis 
presides at the helm of those scourges of the sea. 
There is no doubt that the sentiment of the peo- 
ple is gathering to a hard point here on the Polish 
question, which Russia is likely to feel the force of 
very soon. Important consultations are going on, 
and the Government, as faras Palmerston repre 
sents it, has almost announced itself as ready to 
interfere in behalf of Poland to the extent of war. 
Yesterday a large and very respectable delega- 


ment an immediate demand upon Russia of desis- 
tence, to be backed by an indication of hostilities 


said he gloried in their spirit, and sympathised 
with it, and that he would press the matter upon 
his colleagues. This really looks like war. The 
Poles, of whom there are many here, are in high 
spirits, and regard their long-oppressed land as al- 
most free. They think that Russia will scarcely 
go to the length of a war with England. The En- 
glish Government has hardly made a show of neu- 
trality in that contest; and it isa fact that Mr. 
Mason finds very significant that whilst the Alex- 
andra remains transfixed to her wharf in Liver- 
pool, a ship which was lately equipped here to help 
the Poies, after being visited by an official com- 
mand not to leave, went leisurely on its way with- 
out let or hindrance. England knows very well 
that Revolutions depend for their dignity upon the 
justice of their cause, and that Revolution for a 
bad cause is simply mutiny. 
Lonpon, May 22. 

All day yesterday the city was full of rumors. 
‘An armistice in America;”’ ‘Hooker a prisoner,” 
and other phrases of the kind passed from tongue 


ish nerves with the tidings which whilst showing 
that things are not so bad, show also that our po- 
sition on the Rappahannock is very critical. How 


anentrenched enemy successfully, to be merely | 
equal in numbers is to be inferior; and only by di- 


| 


the rest of the children formed themselves into her; 


Kentucky and Illiaois waylaying and selling liber- | 


tion waited on Palmerston to claim of the Govern- | 


if the demand was not acceded to. Palmerston | 


to tongue’ This morning dawns upon our fever- | 


cially to Mr. Dicey and his deaf friend, who assured games and dissipation are to others. They went 


the country as treasonable. It was looked upon as 


Pea ‘ the news is interpreted by the most solid mer- 
a vehicle for news and opinions Which might safe- P 


: : : chants may be judged by the quictness of Ameri- 
ly be left to the tribunal of public opinion, or the | y J y q ; 
® . | can stoeks. The Confederate loan is very nervous, 
courts of law, for its regulation. Moreover, in| : : : : 
von ; tia : * | and vacillates about the time of the arrival of eve- 
striking at it, a great principle was aimed at. Noth- | 
| ry steamer between two per cent below and two 


ing less than the “liberty of unlicensed printing” | 
! per cent above par. 





shilling. I remembered Thackeray’s account in 


Vanity Fair of the children whom he saw playing | 


together on a heap of rubbish, whenone of them 


cried, “I’ve found a sixpence.”’ Immediately all 


train, and with the obeisance of courtiers to a 


Queen followed herto the nearest gingerbread | : ." 
| place might now be stormed, but to save life, Gen. 


Grant will delay. Johnston’s force is variously re- 
| ported, but cannot be above 40,000 or 50,000 men, 


However, until every human being in America shop. The shrewd satirist saw in this the type of 
is, by United States Law, declared free, we cannot | English society, in which the one who has the six- 
| pence beyond the rest is the leader. 


I am not dis- 
posed to think the picture overdrawn. 

| IT got enough of Derby Day at an early hour; 
| and went bome convinced that the English were a 
| very “‘stable-minded” people, judging from their 
horses; and from their big necks and fondness for 
the Prize Ring, ete., derived that there was a good 
deal of ammunition laid up by Nature here for fu- 


, ture Revolutions. 


May 26. 


The Alabama is a grand missionary to John 


' Bull, and it will only need the destruction by that | 
' . sa: . ] 
pirate of one ortwo more British cargoes, like 


| those inthe Nora and Louisa Hatch, for John 


| to ps from the anxious bench where he now sits, | 


| . 
' to the mourners’ bench of bitter repentance. 


saults. A bearer of dispatches from Pemberton 
to Johnston hasbeen intercepted by Grant. His 
dispatches stated that Pemberton could hold out 
ten days, that the forage was scanty, the ammu- 
nition and supplies becoming so. They are said 
especially to need percussion caps. 

Gen. Logan has advanced his works to within 
100 vards of the enemy. It is believed that the 


if indeed it is half so large. Marmaduke and 


| Price, are trying a diversion in Arkansas, but 
| they have not taken Helena, nor are they likely to 
| do so. 


4500 prisoners from Vicksburg, have 
reached Cairo. 


Gen. Hooker on the 5th, made a strong recon- | 


noissance across the Rappahannock, capturing a 


| few prisoners, losing half as many men, and learn- 


ing the true position of Lee’s army. Col. Kil- 


patrick has made another successful raid, encir- | 
cling the whole rebel army, and destroying much | 
The transcendental Col. Davis was in 


| property. 
the expedition. 

There has been a sharp cavalry battle on the 
Rappahannock, and there is eveyy prospect of 
| another, if not of a general engagement. Hooker 
has senta part of his army across the river again. 
| Pleasanton is in command of our Cavalry, Stuart 
| of that of the rebels. 


| Since Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s Essay inthe Times | 


| showing how dangerous to England in the case of 
| war would be the precedent of inviolability of gap- 
| tured mails, there has beena strong revulsion 
| against the ministerial policy which demanded 


; them, The quiet return of the mails of the Peter- 


| hoff by Mr. Seward disappointed a pretty general 


| hope that they would be refused; there is a grow- 
| ing suspicion that the Government is under 


| “threatened mate,” if it accepts the “piece” tempt- _ 


| ing offered by Mr. Seward, and I have good rea- 


| 


| sonto know that the propriety of refusing to re- 


, ceive the Peterhoff mails is now being discussed in 
certain official circles. 





| REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The great news of the week has been the valiant 


fighting and the slaughte rof the colored regiments . 


at Port Hudson in Gen. Banks’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to storm the works, on the 27th of May. 
| It seems that the Isc, 2d and 3d Louisiana Vol- 
| unteers (colored) were sent up to storm some bat- 
_ teries, supported by three white regiments, that 
' they carried a portion of the ground at the point 
of the bayonet, advancing under a heavy fire with 
| great coolness, and charging with the agility of 
Zouaves. Their courage is testified by their loss, 
‘which is nearly two-thirds of their whole num- 
ber. No white regiment lost so many in propor- 
tion, and none are reported to have fought so well. 
The Herald, the Times, and the Tribune are unan- 
| imous in their praise of the negroes. This is what 
_ the Herald correspondent says :— 

The Second Louisiana Native Guard, Col. Neil- 
son, were in the charge upon the enemy’s works; 
they went on in the advance, and When they came 
out six out of nine hundred could not be account- 
ed for. It is said on every side that they fought 
with the desperation of tigers. One negro was ob- 
served with a rebel soldier in his grasp, tearing the 
flesh from his face with his teeth, other weapons 
having failed him. There are other incidents con- 
nected with the conduct of this regiment that have 
raised them very much in my opinion as soldiers. 
After firing one volley they did not deign to load 
again, but wentin with bayonets, and wherever 
they had a chance it was all up with the rebels. 

Gen. Banks, in an official report dated “Before 
Port Hudson, May 380,” gives an account of the at- 
tack on that place similar to the reports already 
published. In speaking of the negro regiments he 
SAYS: 

‘They answered every expectation. Their con- 
duct was heroic No troops could be more deter- 
mined or more daring. They made during the day 
three charges upon the batteries of the enemy, suf- 
| fering very heavy losses, and holding their position 

at nightfall with the other troops on the right of 
our line. The highest commendation is bestowed 
tipon them by all officers in command on the 
right. 

Whatever doubt may have existed heretofore as 





him that in America the birds are unmusical. 


THE WOOD THRUSH AMONG SONGSTERS. 
“The controversy between the singing-birds of 
Europe and America has had various phases and 
influential disputants. Buffon casily convinced 


himse!f that our Thrushes had no songs, because | 


the voices of all birds grew harsh in savage coun- 
tries, such as he naturally held this continent to 
be. Audubon, on the other hand, relates that even 
in his childhood he was assured by his father that 
the American sonysters were the best, though 
neither Americans nor Europeans could be con- 
vinced of it. 
ist, reports that Audubon himself, in conversation, 
arranged our vocalists in the following order :— 


first, the Mocking Bird, as unrivalled; then, the | 


Wood Thrush, Cat Bird and Red Thrush; the Rose- 
Breasted, Pine and Blue Grosbeak; the Orchard 
and Golden Oriole; the Tawny and Hermit 
Thrushes; several Finches, — Bachmann’s, the 
White-Crowned, the Indigo and the Nonpareil; 
and finally, the Bobolink. : 
Among those birds of this list which frequent 
Massachusetts, Audubon might well put the Wood 
Thrush at the head. As I sat the other day in the 
deep woods, beside a black brook which dropped | 
from stone to stone beneath the shadow of our | 
Rattlesnake Kocks, the air seemed at first as silent | 


MacGillivray, the Scottish natural- | 


| forth from his little recitation room, from the 
sound of his jokes, the sharp rattle of his questions 
and illustrations, to find in other hal!s men of wider 





culture, of graces and arts that he never valued; 
| but the keen common sense, the vigilant con- 
| science, the great heart, they missed elsewhere, 
and turned back with yearning towards the homely 
| nurse of their earlier studies. 

Among his ' many virtues he had preeminently 


that which Dr. Johnson thoughta_ substitute for 


| 
| 
' 
| 
! 
| 
i 


all,—Courage. He never hesitated to espouse the 

unpopular side; and very early ranked himself 
| among the defenders of the slave. He was one of 
those who in 1848 at Buffalo, laid the foundation 
| of the Republican party,—he was among the hard 
| workers who after years of effort, wrenched New 
, Hlampshire away from the Southern cause to which 
At St. Louis in 1859- 


| 60, when the whirlwind excited by the Harper's 


| she had ignorantly clung. 


| Ferry adventure raged all about him, he declared 
This 


volume contains his famous reply to Franklin 


his admiration for the hero of that affair. 


Pierce,then almost omnipotent in New Hampshire, 


was struck down by orders like that of Gen. Burn- | 
side. Of course there are times when even this 
must yield to the exigencies of public safety. But | 


it was absurd on the face of things to pretend that | 
the public safety was endangered by the editorials 
of the Times, and it was feared that the next step | 
would be to forbid all criticism of the Administra- 
tion whatever, and that we should gradually come | 
into the condition of France, where nothing is | 
printed but by permission of the Emperor. | 

Therefore a thrill of fear and indignation ran | 
through the country at the news from Chicago. A | 
few of the servile journals, that follow the currents 
of power and prejudice,applauded,—some bold and 
some thoughtless persons did tne same, but silent 
disapproval or spoken wrath was the general an- 
swer, whose purport could not be misunderstood. 
In Chicago, the feeling was intense. Property 
holders grew alarmed, and met in secret conclave 
to devise some relief. There were fears of a great 


outbreak, against which the Government would be 


Mr. Mason finds his mission a great bore. Sen- 
sitive, proud, and habituated to active political 
life, he finds nothing to do here, and is, 1 rejoice 
to know, miserable. A lady who has a relative in 
the Southern States, wished much to send him a 
letter, and finally went to Mason with it. On her 
regretting the trouble to which she might put him, ly good officers, commands of limited numbers 
he said, ‘‘Madam, I am really glad to have any ew discipline, to make them excellent sol- 
thing to do. IL have so little todo thatI really Our loss from the 23d to this date, in killed, 
often wish myself somewhere else.” This fecling wounded and missing, is nearly 10€0, including, I 


regret to say, some of the ablest officers of the 
is not mitigated by the fact that several gentlemen, 


to the efficiency of organizations of this character, 
the history of the day proves conclusively to those 
who were in a condition to observe the conduct of 
these regiments, that the Government will find in 
this class of troops effective supporters and defend- 
ers. The severe tests to which they were subject- 
ed and the determined manner with which they en- 
countered the enemy, leave upon my mind no 
doubt of their ultimate success. They require on- 


corps.” 
| ~among others the Member for Liverpool, Mr. The rebels resisted them with desperation, and 
! 


| Ewart,—have found it necessary to publicly state 
‘to their constituents that when they went to the 


| dinner of the Lord Mayor, they did not know that 
| Mason was to be present. The most earnest sym- 
pathiser with the South does not find it quite en 
| regle to recognize an official who is unrecognized 
by his government. Slidell has a much _ better 
| time in Paris, where he is more at home with the 


| 
' 


' habits and language ot the people than Dayton. 








above meas the earth below. The buzz of summer but whose baseness Mr. Hoyt had detected and 


weak, for it would be in the wrong. Fortunately, | : 
the President, either warned by the muttering | Mr. Bigelow, however, is very popular there. 
Politics have been this week in abeyance. Po- 


storm, or guided by his own good sense, hastened | 3 
| land, Italy, and America have made way in the 








sounds had not begun. Sometimes a bee hummed 
by with a long swift thrill like a chord of music; 
sometimes a breeze came resounding up the forest 
like an approaching locomotive, and then died ut- 
terly away. Then, at length, a Veery’s delicious | 
note rose in a fountain of liquid melody from be- | 
neath me; and when it was ended, the clear, calm, | 
interrupted chant of the Wood Thrush fell like 

water-drops from some source above. [am ac-, 
quainted with no sound in nature so sweet, so ele- | 
vated, so serene. Flutes and flageolets are Art’s | 
poor efforts to recall that softer sound. It is sim- ; 
ple, and seems all prelude; but the music to which | 


it is the overture, must belong to other spheres.” | 
We hope the favorable reception given this vol- 

ume will induce the publishers, to whom we owe 

so much good literature in good apparel, to collect 


the other essays of Col. Higginson, many of which | 
are of a historical character, and illustrate the strife | 
now going on, in which he is taking his manly 
part. His story of Nat. Turner, of Denmark Ve- 
sey, of Gabriel, to be followed, we hope, by the 
true history of Jcux Browy and his expedition, 
would make a volume of intense interest at this , 
time; and when the war is over, and (reneral Hig- 
ginson is resting on his laurels, he can add an-— 
other leaf to his chaplet by writing the History of 
the Black Armies of the South, for which his pre- 
vious studies, no less than his present position, so 
well qualify him. How well he foresaw the strug- 
gie in which he is now so honorably engaged, may 
be gathered from what he says of 
OUR MANIFEST DESTINY. | 
“But there yet lingers upon this continent a for- 
est of moral evil more formidable, a barrier denser 
and darker, a Dismal Swamp of inhumanity, a 
barbarism upon the soil, befcre which civilization 
has thus far been compelled to pause,—happy, if 
it could even check its spread. Checked at last, 
there comes from it a cry as it the light of day had 
turned to darkness,—when the truth simply is, 
that darkness is being mastered and surrounded by 
the light of day. Is it a good thing to “extend the | 
area of freedom” by pillaging some feeble Mexico? 
and does the phrase become a bad one only when 
it means the peaceful progress of constitutional lib- 
erty within our own borders? The phrases which | 
oppression teaches become the watchwords of free- | 
dom at last, and the triumph of Civilization over 
Barbarism is the only Manifest Destiny of Amer- 
ica.” 
We can quote no more, but must relactantly | 


{ 


leave a work so fresh and attraciive. i 


Miscentanxzovs Wrirines: ADDRESSES, Lxc- | 
TURES, aXD Reviews. By Joseph G. Hoyt, L. | 
L. D. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 
This thin volume, fairly printed by Messrs i 


abhorred, long before it pleased God to give him 


| the theatre of a great nation on which to exhibit | 


| it, amid the scorn and hatred of the world. | weaker than before. 


But we are wandering beyond the limits of this 
article. The book before us contains thirteen pa- 


pers, chiefly Addresses and Lectures, on a great | 
variety of topics, coming chicfly, however, under | 


the heads, Education, Politics, Agriculture. On | 
| the ears of ambitious politicians and blundering | 


all these subjects he was at home, and what he has 
here written, though hastily prepared, and wanting 


tration; the whole suffused with an intense pur- | 
pose to leave the world better than he found it. | 


He engaged 1n the work of civilization, as he would 
have joined in extinguishing a fire,—without 
choosing his toois or his companions,—the brakes 
or the buckets, the ladder, the axe,—everything 
came handy to him but looking on idle. His was 
that perfevidum tngenium which has been ascribed 


to the Scots, and which seems to belong preemi- | 


nently to the men of New Hampshire. Sidney 
Smith called Webster “‘a steam engine in trou- 
sers.”’ There was the same perpetyal activity in 
the mind and will of Mr. Hoyt. It makes the tears 
Start to the eyes of those who knew him in his 
strength, to read the touching words in which he 
announces his own approaching death. His brief 
preface is the only part of the volume which is 
newly written. Here is its beginning: 

“Of the miscellaneous articles which constitute 
this little volume, some are reprints, and others 
appear in type for the first time. I have 
been induced to gather them up, and throw 
them into their present form, partly becausc 
those to whose judgment I have been accus- 
tomed to defer, advised it; and partly be- 
cause I had hoped, perhaps vainly, that a book 
containing some of my best thoughts, and most 
earnest convictions upon subjects of permanent in- 
terest, lying on the table of my friends, might, 


‘when this sensible warm motion has become a 


kneaded clod, help me to survive fora time in the 
memory and kindly regard of those I love. I 
shrink from the cold obstruction,—the oblivion of 
the grave. Like a timid child, I dread to go ont 
alone into the darkness. The firelight on the 
hearthstone of home is more attractive to me 
than the brightest star in the far-off heavens. 
Hé phugé monou pros monon,—the flight of a 
lone soul to a lone God,” is a fearful thing to poor 
humap nature.” 

Sit tibi terra levis! thoa worn out casket of a 
dear and brave soul! These pages can bat faintly 


hint what thy earthly course has been to those who 


to undo the work of his subordinate. The storm 


passed over, but it has left the Administration 


| minds of all for the week of the Epsom Races. 
| Both Houses of Parliament adjourn to the field, 


| sorry to have our rulers understand that there are 


| generals. 


his last touches, has great value. There is littte | for fatare reference. 


original thought, but much new and forcibie illus- 


i larity of spreading before the public last that which 


. there was a strong opinion that we should not 


: ; : , 2% 8 h- 
Some will regret this. We do not. We are not. and the Prince leaves his palace to sit in a drenc 
‘ing rain on a house-top, to see the wonders of 


‘ j | “Derby eg sured by y eople that 
some rights too sacred to be touched without neces- | Derby Day Assured by the best peop 
not to witness ‘‘Derby Day” at Epsom, is not to 


sity. The events of the past week utter a very sig- | 


= ; ‘ i : ir > field. The races I 
nificant non omnibus dormio, or “Quit that!” in | see John Bull, I rapaired to the field. The " 
| did not go to see, and scarcely saw; certainly I 


We trust the warning will be laid by perceived no palpitation about my heart when 


| Macaroni was announced the victor over Lord 
| Clifden (the favorite.) But it was rather a tbrill- 
ing sight to behold overa million men and wo- 
' men in one vast mass. And the English sports,— 


the throwing of sticks to knock down and win tri- 











~ FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FRQM M. D. CONWAY. 
Lonpon, May 19. fies set upon sticks, the target firing, the casting of 

The excitements incidental to Epsom week, and  pajis into the mouths of queer wooden figures, ata 
Derby day (tomorrow,) have not equalled those penny a throw, and a thousand other inventions to 





_ which are filling all minds at the news brought by | win shillings,—were curious enough. The “eternal 
the Persia from America; and it is very evident nigger” of the Christy species was there, with 
| that the English people feel that they have also a! pones and tamborine, and was as novel to the 


heavy issue at stake before Fredericksburg. The crowd as their sports were to me. The Prize Ring 
news as spread over the kingdom day before yes-' was jn full operation; and there was a profound 


| terday, seemed rather in Hooker's favor, but excitement over an encounter between a white 
| strangely enough,on yesterday evening the Herald, man anda negro, in which the negro won the 


extra is paraded as having been brought over by | stakes. Human Equality prevails in the P. R. 
the same ship, telling of the repulse of Sedgwick But that which interested me most was the large 
from the heights of Fredericksburg. The singu- ynymber of Gipseys, such as Borrow has described 
in his Stories of Rommany. They were dressed in 


is of the first importance would occasion a general gj] sorts of picturesque costumes, and were telling 


, disbelief of the news, were it not that the people fortunes inthe most orthodox style. They go 


here have become so accustomed to find evil tid- about in small houses set upon wheels, and drawn 
ings concerning us prove true in the end. by donkeys. And these donkeys, how innumera- 

Many are the expressions,—most of them very ble they were! The Vicar of Bray would have a 
warm,—concerning our plans and methods. In 8 jarge parish in England. Little things they are, 


| company which met to converse about our affairs, about the size of sheep, dragging all manner of 


and which was made up entirely of our friends,— carts and wagons, and making the air hideous with 
amongst others Bright and Cobden being present, their perpetual noises. 

All these things bere are called ‘“‘sports;’’ but it 
make such sacrifices as we are making for Rich- seemed to me that John Bull was very serious in 
mond. Except for the Tredegar Works there, itis his sports. Every one seemed to be as full of ex- 
but little in a strategic point of view; and we citement as if the American war was going on and 
should not allow it to be a mere point of pride to the fate of England depended upon the issue. No- 
occupy it. Mr. Cobden alone dissented from this biemen of the highest rank were as furious 
opinion. But adi agree that the separation of our at losses, and eager for winn:ngs, as professional 
attacks in point of time is insane. I¢is strongly gamblers. Lord St. Vincent, the owner of the 


urged that if that futile attack upon Charleston horse Lord Clifden, could not contain himself, but . 


had been postponed and made at the moment of rushed out from the crowd upon the race-course, 


| Hooker’s advance, reinforcements could not have and shouted like a madmau instead of a peer. 
* been sent up to Lee. 


Why will not our Govern-' There is no doubt of the consideration in which 
ment heed this huadredth protest, and make the the sovereign,—of gold,—is hela in England. Eve- 


with savage cruelty to such as fell into their hands 
alive. We have not yet such authentic accounts of 
this part of the fight as we should like, but all 
ayree that some at least of the negro soldiers were 
massacred. The J7ribune says:— 
Our informant corroborates the good account 
i heretofore given of the conduct of the colored sol- 
diers. These sable warriors provoked the most 
frenzied hatred on the other side, and the rebels 
bent all their energies to their annihilation, and 
since the fight they have missed no chance to kill 
negro pickets. In one instance they pounced up- 
ona single black sentry, captured and forthwith 
‘hung him. The bloody instruction was quickly 
improved, for almost within the hour some ne- 
xroes got hold of a rebel picket and swung him 
up in full sight of their murdered companion. 
Our forces were finally driven back with great 
slaughter, though less than was at first stated. 
| Neither Gen. Nickerson nor the Massachusctts offi- 
' cers reported killed are injured. Col. Lull, of the 
8th New Hampshire, is among the killed. The 
rebel commander is reported to have offered to sur- 
render on conditions which Gen. Banks refused. 
Our works now enclose the fortifications in the 
same manner that Gen. Grant holds Vicksburg in 
anet. There is every prospect that both places 


must soon fall. 


Gen. Stone of Ball’s Bluff fame, had arrived at 
New Orleans to serve under Banks. We hope he 
arrived in time to see the following spectacle of 
which the Era gives a description. 


An immense caravan, comprising 600 wagons, 
filled with negroes to the number of 6000, also 
3000 mules and horses, and 1500 head of cattle, to- 
gether with nearly all the troops in Teche county 
as guards, the advance regiment being the dist 
Massachnsetts. under Col. Chickering, arrived at 
New Orleans fiom Barr's landing on the 30th. 


We believe Gen. Stone was one of those foolish 
officers, who threatened to resign if the slaves 
should be emancipated. Well the slaves are free— 
and the General is resigned, we hope. 

Advices from New Orleans to June 2d correct 
previous accounts of casualties at the recent battle 
of May 27th, Port Hudson. It is now stated that 
neither Gen. Nickerson, or Colonels Clark, Bullock 
or Paine were in the least injured. Itis feared 
General Sherman will die from the effect of his 
wounds. A private leticr from New Orleans to an 
officer of high rank in this vicinity asserts that 
Col. Paine, formerly of the Fourth Wisconsin, 
lately acting as Brigadier General, was killed. 

A private letter from an officer of the Mass. 47th, 
dated New Orleans, May 28th, says that regiment 
was not in the fight at Port Hudson. The letter 
also alludes tothe 30th and 48th as well man- 
ceuvred in the engagement. 


The effect on public opinion of the news from 
Port Hudson is gratifying. The most bitter op- 
ponents of the new policy now endorse it, and even 
the World hays an editorial calling on the Presi- 
dent to protect his colored troops from the barbar- 
ities of the Southern Chivalry, and declaring that 
“‘the enslavement or wholesale marder of colored 
soldiers, would set the whole civilized world 
against the South.”” To prevent a consummation 
so much to be deplored, the Wor/d (half civilized, ) 
hopes its Southern friends will abstain from car- 
rying out their threats. But they will not, till they 
are driven into decency by the retaliation of the 
negroes, and the execrationg of Europe. 


The position of things at Vicksburg, has not 
been greatly changed since our last issue. Gen. 
Grant is receiving reinforcements and supplies, by 
way of the Yazoo river, and the 9th Army Corps, 
is on its way from Kentucky to join him. He is 


evidently master of the situation, and does not | 


i 
| The foreign news is not of the highest conse- 


quence, although the reported propositions of | 


| Earl Russell to the Czar may become sv. Eng- 
| lish papers have been much occupied with moral- 


| izing on our defeats, and eulogizing Stonewall | 


| Jackson. The Alabama piracies on British prop- 
erty, do not seem to have had much influence. 
Mr. Roebuck has made one of his violent speeches 
in opposition to the North, and urging mediation 
in favor of the South. Yet even he is compelled to 
say he hates slavery in the very breath in which he 
excuses and defends {1. 


| Mr. Roebuck wishes to deceive, or that he reads 
very bad authorities, or which is most likely, that 
he lets his thirst for speech making run away with 

' him. He was constantly interrupted by persons 
friendly to America. 


The Confederate loan was dull in London May 
27th at 2 to i discount, but after regular hours the 
price was 1 discount to par. It appears that Mr. 


Mason, the Confederate Commissioner, left Lon- | 
don 25th, for Paris, and consequently increased | 








2d U. 8. Cavalry, at one time on Gen. Scott’s staff, 
and lately Gen.Bragy’s chief of artillery, and Lieat. 
Dunlap, of the rebel army, were arrested and hung: 
as spies, June 8th, at Franklin, under the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

They made their appearance at Franklin in ful} 
Federal uniforms of Colonel and Major, and pre- 
sented themselves as Inspectors of the United 
States Army, having orders from Assistant Adju- 
tant General FE. D. Townsend, countersigned 
by Gen. Rosecrans, to inspect the fortifications of 
this Department. Col. Watkins grew suspicious 
of them, and communicated his doubts to Colone 
Béird, who telegraphed to Gen. Rosecrans to know 
if any such persons held positions in the army. 





The errors and falsehoods | 
in the speech are countless, and show either that | 


| Gen. Rosecrans replied in the negative. 


On finding themselves detected they confessed. 
Treasonable and contraband information was found 
on them. Gen. Rosecrans ordered a court martial, 
and this morning they were hung. 

Col Baird telegraphs that they were spies of no 
ordinary character. They confessed that their fate 
Was just, and died like brave soldiers. 

; Orton was cousin to Gen. Robert E. Lee; and 
+ was a brother of Williams, late on Gen. Mc- 
| Clellan’s staff.” 

General Rosecrans deserves the gratitude of the 
| country for many services, but fur none more than 
| this. Had such a course been earlier taken, we 
| should have had fewer traitors to deal with, North 

or South. 


The affair above mentioned,and the employment 
of negro soldiers, will no doubt provoke retaliation 
| Of a fierce nature from our enemies. The Chatta- 
| nooga Rebel devotes a late leader to advocating in 
all cases the black flag for black men. An article 
on Tennessee affairs says: “On the fate of Vicks- 
burg hangs the fate of Tennessee, If we play eter- 
nal smash with Grant, good bye to poor Rosecrans; 
but if Grant gives Pemberton his quietus, then 
| farewell, a long farewell, to the proposed reoccu- 
| pation of Nashville and Southern Kentucky.” 


A Hilton Head letter of the 4th, reports a raid 
by 200 of the 2d S. C. Regt. under Col. Montgom- 
| ery into the interior, and his return without losswith 
| 1000 contrabands and a large amount of other 
| property. It is stated that 5000 might have been 

brought off bad transportation been sufficient. 
| Fifty dwellings were destroyed. 

The steamer De Molay, from Boston, had arrived 
; with the 54th Mass. (colored) Regiment. They 
would be united with the colored brigade at Beau- 
| fort. 


strength has been imparted to the rumors lately | 


circulated regarding the probability of French me- | 


diation. 


As the French elections draw near, the political 
strite increases. In Paris the opposition are un- 
expectedly strong, and they have put up strong 


candidates, among whom are Thiers, Jules Favrre, | 


Jules Simon, Pelleton, and De Witt, the son-in-law 
of Guizot, who himself declines. De Witt is 
known in the country as the author of a work on 
Jefferson,which has been translated by Mr. Cherch, 
a connection of the Hamiltons, in whose interest 
he writes everything. Thiers takes the place of 
our friend, Laboulaye. The Government is work- 


ing hard to support its candidates but it will be | 


partially unsuccessful, it is clear. 


Our coadjutor, Mr. Conway, is announced to | 
speak at the Working Men’s College on the 6th of 
He will also give three lectures in different | 


June. 
parts of London, under the auspices of the Eman- 
cipation Society. The course will be called “Stud- 
ies of Slavery and Secession by a Virginian.” 

He meets the same warm reception there that 
his letters do here; nor does he suffer from that 
mean spirit which in papers like the Springfield 
Republican and others, lead sub-editors to copy 
his brilliant passages without giving credit. We 
shall hereafter publish a list of those papers which 
regularly pilfer from the Commonwealth; a first 
offence like that of the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch may be called a mistake. 


We have news by the Africa up to May 31st. 
The Paris correspondent of the Morniny Ilerala 


Col. Montgomery’s report is to the effect that his 
| expedition destroyed vast amounts of cotton, rice 
' and other property, and brought off 725 slaves. 

They had some sharp skirmishes, in which the 
| men behaved splendidly. The value of the proper- 
| ty destroyed is one million dollars. 

The Philadelphia Enquirer states that Mont- 
gomery, with the 2d S. C. regiment, had defeated 
the rebels at Pocotaligo, and was holding the rail- 


road bridge between Savannah and Charleston. — 


Our colored regiment was to be sent to reinforce 
Montgomery. 

So it seems Col. Shaw has got into action early. 
No doubt he will make his mark there. 


| Vanity Fair has taken up the praises of Garrit 
! SMITH, to whom it devotes a large part of its last 
issue. He is bespattered with compliments, while 
Mr. Conway of Kansas, whom V. F. calls Marcus, 
is besmeared with mud, for bis letter concerning 
the Utica speech. Last week we printed Mr. 
Smith’s speech, with such commendation as it de- 
serves, but there is another view if it, which we 
present today. Weare sure if any thing could 
cause Mr. Smith to regret his speech, it would be 
to find himself flattered by a vulgar, pro-slavery 
sheet, such as Vanity Fair was, before its death, 
and seems likely to become again, since its ressur- 
rection. Unlike Orpheus C. Kerr whose pen is 
commonly on the side of justice and yood morals, 
the wits of Vanity Fair, all seem to be on the 
, wrong side. 
The 44th regiment arrived in Boston on Wednes- 
day. 


says Mason’s presence in Paris, strengthens the re- , 


port ofthe approaching recognition of the South. | 


The great stumbling block continues to be the stub- 
bornness of a portion of the British Cabinet. The 
general impression is that France will take the lead 
in recognition, and that the rest of Europe will not 
be slow to follow. 


| 
The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post , 


also- reports that fresh efforts are being made by 
Mason and Slidell to obtain recognition. 

The Army and Navy Gazette looks during the 
early part of June fora most remarkable series of 
operations in various parts of America, on which 
will depend the sammer campaign. It says: “Let 
no one believe we are near the end of the war, so 
far as the North is concerned. There are signs, how- 


ever, that a civil conflict may at any time break | 


out within the borders of either or both belliger- 
ents.” 

On the 29th Mr. Roebuck gave notice that at an 
carly day he should move that an address be pre- 
sented tothe Crown, praying that Her Majesty 
would cause negotiations to be entered into with 
a view to the recognition of the Confederate States. 

A public meeting was to be held in Liverpool on 
the 3d of June to pay a tribute to the memory of 
Stonewall Jackson. 


Capt. J. H. Speke, the discoverer of the source 
of the Nile, belongs to the 46th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. He is about forty years of age, six feet in 
stature, and possesses great bodily strength. He 


is the sonof Mr. W. Speke, of Jordans, near Il- 


minster, in Somersetshire. The captain belongs 
to an ancient Devonshire family, who, in Henry 
Il’s time, spelt their names Kspek, and owned 
Bramford Speke, near Exeter. 

He was a companion of Lieut. Burton, who 
laughed at the idea that Speke’s discovery of Lake 
Victoria, could be that of the sources of the Nile. 


It is curious that Col Wilson of the famvuus 
Zouave regiment of New York, should announce 
| his coming home first to the Superintendent of 
Police! He wished to prepare the city for the in- 
vasion of his forces. 


The Chicago Canal Convention does not seem to 

| have accomplished ¢0 much as was expected of it. 
It was a_ very respectable body of men, of un- 
doubted loyalty, but could agree upon no plan of 
much practical value for the construction of the 
proposed canal. That and the Pacific Rail road,— 
in which we aretold Gen. FREMONT is now en- 
gaged, along with Hallett, the great financier,— 
are the links in the chain which is to fasten the 
commerce of the world to American enterprise 

Nor is their construction such a chimera as many 

would deem it. 

The stream of emigration now setting toward 
our shores will soon more than make good our 
losses in the war, while the new development of 
our industry, occasioned by high cuties and war 
prices, will rapidly extend our inland commercial 
facilities. The destruction of our ships on the 
ocean forces us to turn to our internal resources for 
commerce, and when these are fully utilized, the 
trade of the world will follow returning peace to 

| our Republic. The number of emigrants now land- 
| ing daily in the country cannot be less than-a 
| thousand, and it is on the increase. 

The Tribune correspondent from Gen. Rosecran’s 
army gives some information of the condition of 
' the negroes in that neighborhood, from which it 
' appears that slavery is fast perishing under the in- 
' fluences of our army. We learn that negro regi- 
ments are soon to be organized in that department 
as well as in others; and we expect soon to lay be- 
fore our readers some information on this subject. 


This was in 1858. But now the laugh is on Speke’s | 


side, and he takes his place at once among the 
great discoverers. 


Lord Lyndhurst lately celebrated his 91st birth- 
day. He isa little younger than his townsman, 
Josiah Quincy, Senior. 


Gold is still lower, standing now at 142. The New 
York banks on Saturday held in specie, $37,241,- 
670, a decrease of nearly balf a million in a weck. 
The Boston banks on Monday held $7,738,557, a 
slight decrease. The amount of 5.20 bonds now 
sold daily amounts to an average of a little more 
than a million of dollars. There 1s now more gold 
in New York than at any corresponding period for 
six years, if we may judge by the bank returns. 
Stocks are Jower, and many goods, especially cot- 
ton, feel the effect of the news from the Mississip- 
pi. In Liverpool, on May 30th, cotton was de- 
clining a little. 


Here is a piece of summary justice. An official 
despatch from Gen. Rosecrans, dated Murfreesho- 
ro’, June 9, says: ‘‘Last evening a despatch from 
Col. J. B. Baird, commanding the post of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., was received, as follows: 

Two men came into our damp about dusk, dress- 
ed in our uniforms, with horse equipments to cor- 
respond, saying that they were Col. Orton, Inspec- 
tor General, and Major Dunlap, Assistant, having 
an order from Adjutant General Townsend and 


‘ your order to inspect outposts; but their conduct 


was so singular that we arrested them. They in- 
sisted it was very imporcant to go to Nashville to- 
night. Col. Baird asked if there were any such 
persons in the army, and if so, their descriptions. 

I replied at gnce that they were probably spies, 
and directed him to order a court, and if they prov- 
ed to be spies, to execute them immediately, which 
was done, and they were tried and sentenced to be 
hung. The sengénce was carried into effect b@fore 
ten o’clock this morning. On being discovered, 
they confessed that they were officers in the rebel 
army—one a Colonel, named Lawrence W. Orton, 
formerly L. Orton Williams. He claims to be 
first cousin to Robert Lee, end is said to have been 
Chief of Artillery in Gen. Bragg’s staff, and for- 
merly to have been on the general staff of the sec- 
ond rebel cavalry.”’ 

Another account says, “Colonel Lawrence Wil- 


attacks simultaneous? In order to advance upon ry face had the appearance of a trap to catch a mean to waste his forces in any more hasty :# ' liams Orton, formerly Lawrence Williams of the 


. 


Vallandigham is kindly received at the South, 
and anice plan has been formed for him by the 
rebels. He is to run the blockade to Nassau, thence 
sail to Canada and enter Ohio from that side. He 
will then be instantly taken up by the people of 
Ohio, and made Governor by acclamation. Well, 
suppose he is,—though nothing is less probable. 
What can he do then? What has Governor Sey- 
mour done in New York? Written a few sound- 
ing letters and indicted the Police Commissioncrs ! 
Sic semper cupreis. 

Gen. Burnside’s order concerning the Chicago 
Times has been revoked by the President, to the 
great relief of everybody, especially the owners of 
Republican papers in Chicago, which were threat- 
ened with mob violence. It is a singular remedy 
the copperheads propose for the infringement of 
free speech. At Dayton, because Vallandigham 
was arrested, they gutted the Journal office; at 
Chicago, to show their love of free speeeh they 
were about to tear down the Tribune office. So 

‘ Capt. Rynders, at a free speech meeting in New 
York, boasted that he had once suppressed an ab- 
olition meeting. 

The proceedings at Chicago, in mass meeting 
and elsewhere, however, show conclusively how 
dear to all Americans the liberty of speech has be- 
come. The popular instinct is correct; treason is 
to be punished as an act, not as an opinion. But 
there is much Joose talk about the whole subject, 
and a necessity for the laying down of principles. 
This the New York editors tried to do in their meet- 
ing of Monday, at which Horace Greeley presided, 
Neither the Herald, World nor Times took part in 
the meeting, however. Since James Brooks and 
Mr. Greeley ran on the same ticket for Congress 
we think they have not been so harmonious as on 
this occasion. The resolutions offered by the 7ri- 
bune were endorsed by the Express, and finally 
passed with some modification. They censure the 
course of Gen. Burnside, and claim for all news- 
papers the right to criticise the Government freely. 


Mr. Temple, the Democratic Representative from 
Delaware, having recently died, an effort is mak- 
ing to send in his place a good Union man; i.e. an 
Emancipationist, which will probably be success- 
ful. Baltimore is likely to return Henry Winter 
Davis in place of Henry May, and Kentucky will 
send two or three Emancipationists, it is hoped. 
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The news of the taking of Puebla by the French | legislation” as the secondary fact that in this crea- 


is confirmed; but the spirit of the Mexicans is said | ture, man, there are seen certain constant varieties. 


to be as high as ever. They are preparing to de- | But there are those who seem to think otherwise. | 


fend their capital and its approaches with the | They know not any such being as man; they 
same courage they showed at Puebla. It is said | know only Caucasian and Negro,—the first made 
that some of their officers committed suicide rather | to carry a “beneticent whip,” and the second to 
than surrender to the French. It is plain that feel it. Any assertion of the fact, Humanity, any 
some of the old Iberian obstinacy still remains in attempt to get a recognition of this in our legisla- 
the mixed blood of the Mexicans. tion, they stigmatize as ‘‘fanaticism,’’ metaphysi- 
cal abstraction,” “‘glittering generality,” “ 
Lord Brougham is severely criticised for his re- worship,” ete., ete. 
tusal to preside at the mecting of the British Anti- 
Slavery Society, reported on another page. But it’ the grst truth. It proves to be no light warfare. 
is clear that age and rank and caprice have’greatly | When we are out of the dust and grime of this great 
changed the tough old peer. His letter to Mr. Red-| partie, et your contributor call us to the lecture 
path, in December 1850, showed the way he Was oom, and we will come in calmness and clean 
xoing; and this pitiful excuse of his is only a later jinen, and will bring to secondary questions as 
development of the same phase of mind. much of courage and candor as we have given to 
Ne ae : auestions of higher importance. But at present 
A loud call Dtepiae cat ks from England to send jiinoe matters must staud somewhat aside. Wash- 
Wendell Phillips there to represent our course to" ington at Valley Forge, Trenton and Yorktown, 
the English people. Merchants and capitalists, carried in his brain the seeds of a Republican Con- 


. y subscribe ney to mob hi Tae ‘ ERA 
some of whom subscribed meney'to mob him a stitution; but their germination must be deferred. 
few years ago, now are urgent that he should take 


up this noble mission. We hope he may; but we 
learn he is very averse to it. The forthcoming edi- 
tion of his speeches is having great success in the 
preliminary orders and subscriptions. It will be 
fuilowed by a fuller collection in five volumes. 





universal suffrage; for indepencence must be won 
cre used. The opponents of slavery are as yet en- 
gaged in their war of independence. We are 
ready to give Race any recognition which it shall 
finally appear to deserve; but we must first secure 
a recognition for manhood. 





The 55th Regiment, under command of Colone! 
Hallowell and Lieut. Col. Hartwell, has 700 men 
in camp at Readvike. A stand of colors is in 
preparation for them in Ohio, whence many of the 
mencame. Mr. Stearns has been in Washington, 
making arrangements for a new regiment, not, 
however, from Massachusetts. 


out of that nature, have full acknowledgment; 


thing be distinctions and diversities. 
we are compelled to fight for the privilege of lay- 





Fernando Woods Peace meeting in New York, consider what sorts of carpets we will have in the 
and his recent visit‘go the President are understood bed chambers. ‘ 
to be parts of a scheme for giving him the control! —_—In science, Unity is the master-fact. Little in- 
of the Democrats of the State. In the language of | vestigators find out diversities; the grand minds 
the market, he is “operating for a rise” in the discover that unity which underlies them. Science 
Wood stock. As a genuine movement of the peo 
ple in favor of peace, it is ridiculous. are always imperilled by the minuter investiga- 
tions; and always they are restored by the men of 
By special authority of Adjutant-Gencral Thom- | broad telescope vision, of deep and subtle penetra- 
as, Gen. Prentiss has detailed Col. Pride, of the tion. Were it not for this perpetual reinforcement 
83d Missouri Regiment, to superintend the organi- | of centrality, science would become a mere blind- 
zation of colored regiments in the Department of | ing dust of special observations. Nor will any re- 
Missouri. The order has been fully endorsed by | iteration in set terms of the old and familiar truths 
Gen. Schofield, who has directed all the officers of | of relationship suffice. There must be continual 
the depart:nent to afford all the proper facilities | brave discovery of central laws, to balance the 
for the discharge of this duty, Col. Pride has also | constant discovery of superficial distinctions. We 
obtained permission from Gov. Gamble to enrol | are always needing Keplers, Newtons, Liebigs to 
ail remove from the State all negroes desiring to’ take up, digest and assimilate the lesser truths of 
enlist, except those belonging to loyal owners, ‘science; else disintegration would ensue. And 
Gen, Lafayette Bingham has been authorized to, those only are the greatest men who follow with 


raise a colored brigade in Philadelphia, “success the clue of unity and centrality, 


eee | 


A convention of Western wool-crowers has been | 
held at Cadiz, Ohio, which adopted resolutions to 
protect themselves against Eastern speculators, 
They have agreed that it is for their interest to es- 
tablish a uniform price for wool throughout the 
country, and that they will make an effort to ef- 
fect that object. It was also agreed that medium 
wool should bring $1 per pound this season. 





Now in social advance there isthe same phenom- 
enon,—a double anil opposite growth, Differences, 
“organic diversities,” are more and more brought 
| to light; and for that very reason the greater truth 
of organic unity needs to be reinforced and urged 
| with new persuasion. Humanitarianism holds to 
| this master clue of unity. Itis a Newtonian view 
| of humanity. We know very well that African 
| and “Caucasian” (a foolish term) differ; but so 
| long as the fact of difference is urged as a denial 
| of the spiritual unity of man, so long as it is em. 
| ployed as a weapon against the common rights of 
' human nature, so long it will be a truth converted 
BY D. A. WASSON, | by its use into a falsehood, and will encounter our 

I. | steadfast resistance. To adduce such differences 

teres | for such a purpose is simply as if one should say, 

| ‘Oil and water do not unite; therefore there is no 

cosmical unity, and the Newtonian system of the 
universe is a fanatical imagination.” 

Accordingly [invite your contributor not to put 
the cart before the horse, but to begin at the be- 
ginning. Let him join usin saving, ‘‘ Man is Man 
more than he is African, Mongolian, Caucasian or 
the like. Man is Man, and the common disciplines 
and privileges, the moralitics and spiritualities of 
humanity shall not be denied him, or shall be de- 
nied by none but himself. The right to exercise 
intelligence and choice; the nght to marrv and to be 
pure in a human sense before marriage and after; 
the sanctities of the hearth;—these and all the rest 
of like nature shall not be withheld from him; 
and the State that violently robs him of these shall 
be held by us to merit all the curses of both hea- 
ven fand earth.” 





LETTERS IN REPLY TO 
“The Argument for Slavery.” 


DIVERSITY AND UNITY. 

To the Editor of the Commonwealth :—The ar- 
cument for Slavery recently attempted in your col- 
umns, differs in creditable respects from any thing 
else to the same point which has fallen under my 
eye. Indecent advocacy of that institution has 
not been wanting. Fierce diatribes, coarse, infidel 
mockings, beastly appeals to brutish prejudices, 
hideous profanities of bibliolatry and superstition, 
—what these could effect for its support has been 
liberally. It may indeed be questioned 
whether there is any form of depraved advocacy 
known, or to be known, among men, whose ser- 
vice Slavery has not commanded, But now comes 
to plead its cause one who writes in the manner of 
a student anda gentleman. Moreover, he seems 
to be moved, not by the hot animus of pecuniary 
interest, or seifish partisanship, but by the cool in- 
spiring of intellectual conviction. 

First of all, I bid him welcome to the field of | tically and fairly recognized in our legislati@n and 
Little as I may think his position hon- our customs as a man, then we will see if our leg- 
orable, either to his sentiments or his intellect, the  islation needs to take any note of the fact that this 
frank and decent exposition of it which he has manis Negro. I see at present no evidence what- 
made, obtains from me such consideration that I ever that this fact will need to come at all before 
meet him on terms of simple equality, breathing any law making body; but am quite ready to he 
no word of invective or personal disapprobation. taught by that ‘ observation and experiment ” 
I] was myself, in younger days, enough distressed, which the writer in question esteems the sole “basis 
though never misled, by Carlyle’s championship | of legislation.” 
of slavery, to understand how a young man might Your contributor, moreover, covets a more per- 
get somewhat bewildered upon the matter,—espe- fect organization of industry. Vefy well; I say 
cially if it be his misfortune to reckon among met- him not nay. But first we must see that it és in- 
aphysical abstractions the great faiths and imagi- dustry, that it is a human form of labor. If there 
nations of mankine. True, | cannot understand be those who forbid the toil of human beings to 
how my ears can be so filled with either Carlyle or , become industrial at all: if they insist on making 
cotton, as not to hear the loud teaching of our) it a mere drudgery of beast-work; why, we must 
time. A considerable portion of mankind have, | settle our little affair with these before proceeding 
indeed, an astonishing genius for not learning,—a_ farther. The very essence of slavery consists in 
genius which sometimes seems as marvellous in | this, that it will not suffer its victims to be indus- 
its way as that of Shakspeare. Besides, it is the | trial, will not suffer them to be Auman workers: 
fate of all great instructions to work inversely in | and the spirit of it was perfectly exhibited in those 
a certain number of cases. There is always a class mobs which have visited a devilish vengeance nv- 
of able persons, whose minds are reversed engines, on the negro not for being idle, but for being hon- 
and only back the faster the more they are urged estly at work. When, therefore, this writer in- 
with the better influence of their time. There are eludes slaverv in his “Regime of Industrial 
always some, too, who, deeming it a weakness to Forces,” he must try to pardon me for saving that 
yield to moral attraction, resist it on principle, and he becomes simply ridiculous. Why, slavery is 
are never morally satisfied ite themselves, unless py jts very nature a conspiracy against. Industry. 
they have human impulse under the heel of under- Labor is industrial only as it is performed of choice 
standing,--or of misunderstanding. And yet that) and in the service of the higher affections, such, 
adecent American can at this day espouse the for example, as the care of the parent for his child, 
cause of siavery, remains matier of astonishment. Slavery is one great brutal arm uplifted to flog la- 

The course of study and meditation by which | por below the industrial or human level; and till 
this gentleman has arrived at his present position that arm is broken, industry within its reach is 
is indeed sufficiently manifest. He finds that there either rendered impossible eo ak lesa stained with 


given 


discussion. 


are “organic diversities” of human beings, and disgrace. Break it! 
thinks that we “fanatics’’ ignore the fact. We do RECESS ISS 
not ignore if. We have bestowed upon this matter | THE LONDON TIMES ON VALLAN- 
as mach of sincere study as opportunity has al-— DIGHAM 
. 


lowed. And as soon as the ficld is sufficiently 
cleared, we are willing to act upon any firm and 
uamistakable truth 
But the first truths must be first attended to; see- 
ondary truths afterwards. Not only are there di- 
versities, but there is also an organic unity of hu- 
man beings. This must be recognized first of all, 
Any profitable consideration of diversities must 
tollow, not precede, such recognition. If a man 
will first acknowledge the unity of my body, he 
may afterwards lay me under obligations by ex- 
plaining the partial detachment and special uses of 
the arm. But if he begin by assuming that there 
is no such unity of the body; if at the outset he 
insist that the arm is not only distinct, but separa- 
ble, and that he hasa right to rend it from the 
shoulder, and make astick of it, then between 
him and me there will be a controversy, which 
must be settled before room will exist for minor 





We have refrained from taking much notice of, 
the statements of Mr. Charles Mackay, Correspon- 
dent of the Times, even when they most invited 
ridicule or denial; pretty much on the principle 
which sealed Confederate lips toward Gen. McClel- 
lan so long as he was in command. They were 
anxious McClellan should remain. We are anx- 
ious that Mackay shall remain. The animus of 
Mackav’s letters, their glaring absurdity, the mean- 
ness of sou! which fills every line, these are fit and 
valnable representatives of the spirit of secession 
to the English mind, which we are anxious to pre- 
serve to them. 

But now and then we come across a morsel so 
rich that we must pause in admiration thereof. It 
may be imprudent; the English secessionist may 
see that there isan excess of earin§ their darling 
Mackay, and we may suffer a scrious loss by his 
Yet still we are but flesh and blood; we 
cannot alwavs restrain our risibles; and here is a 
Mackay disconrses of Vallandigham, and 
profoundly pnts it thus:—‘‘Tt was a grave mistake 


respecting these diversities. 


didactics. 

Now, of this organic unity of man, slavery is the 
virulent denial. It insists on sending awayva vast 
portion of the human race, and treating it as if it 


removal. 


case. 


were not bhuman.—confounding it with brute” to make a martvr of such a man as Vallandizgham 
beasts. The slave master perpetually argues from —the idol of his own State (sic), beloved in his 


his horse to his “nigger;"’ and Carlyle has conde- 
scended, or rather descended, to borrow both his 
argument and his slang. American slavery lays 
hold upon one great branch of the human species, 
and says, “These shall be considered only as tools 
for the production of material effects. If they 
show apabilities for higher work, those capabilities 
shall be crushed. If they aspire to a moral, ra- 
tional, human life, they shall be flogged down to 
a lower level. To their women chastity shall be 
denied; to men and women judicial redress, and 
the right to bear witness. Among them there shall 
be no Auman parentage, no institution of family, 
no property, no privilege of entering into the great 
circle of man’s thoughts and knowledges. Among 
them to think and feel as human souls shall de a 
crime to be visited with the most degrading of 
punishments.””. This breach of the organic unity 
of the race is one that we “fanatics” think fit te 
amend. We esteem it tolerably clear that there is 
such a creature as man, and, that he is differenced 
by the faculty of speech, and in sundry otber im- 


immediate district (sic) with an amount of affec- 
tion rarely bestowed upon men in public life; and 
from his political position as an ex-member of 
Congress and Democratic candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship of Ohio, entitled to be considered the 
representative man of the West!” 

When it is remembered that Vallandigham’s 
own State and immediate district have shown their 
passionate love of him by resisting his urgent en- 
treaties to return to Congress, and sending General 
Schenck of Baltimore instead of him, ore will 
readily see what is meant by the assertion that this 
is an amount of affection rarely bestowed on men 
in public life; for when such affection is bestowed, 
the men are no Jonger in public life at all. But 
that his being an Ex-member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can contribute to his estimation as a 
representative man, is a refinement beyond us. 
We should judge that Machay’s idea might be 
representationes a non representando. As for the 
candidateship, is Mackay so ignorant as not to 
know that any man not in the Ohio penitentiary 

portant wars from cattle. Weregard this fact as may be a candidate for Governor if he wishes? 
one that has some significance, and think that it Whether he will be elected is another question. 
quite as mach deserves to be made the “basis of “Oh Bottom, Bottom, how art thou tiansiated!” 


nigger | 


Consequently we are now compelled to fight for | : ; 
| papers to be a new revelation of wisdom, embody- | 


He did not invite his soldiers to lay aside their | 
arms and enter into discussions on the question of | 


Let the common na- | 
ture of man, ane the common rights which grow | 


and then we will proceed to consider whether some- | 
But while | 


ing the foundation of the house, we cannot stop to | 


has thus a double growth; the central relationships 


| in process of destruction. 


' rebellion at all possible hazards, that slavery may | 


Let him help us to carry this , 
primary point; and when the negro has been prac- | 


| 


‘ don’t believe in fighting; but even he is for put- 
| ting down the rebellion, by giving it no further | 
' cause to rage; that is, by yielding to the demands | 


, slavery, both. 


GERRIT SMJTH’S SPEECH. 


It does not seem to us that Mr. Sinith has thrown 
| any new light upon the condition of the country, 
| or upon the duty of the citizen in this day of the 
‘national peril. If he had merely made a patriotic 
| exhortation, to fulfill a promise or stop a yap in 
| the discussion at Utica, and the reporter had given 





his speech as a part of the proceedings, without | 


| any more attention or stress than it is worth, it 
| might easily pass without observation; but inas- 
much as it is thought by the “conservative” news- 


| ing useful, anc indeed indispensabie, soul-saving 
counsel to “radicals,” we take it ap for brief com- 
ment. Mr. Smith says we are not to save the 
Constitution, or the Union, or the country, but 
| to put down the rebellion, and he seems to 
think that he has found in this formula, “put | 
down the rebellion,” something which will answer 
' the needs of every loyal man in the land, no mat- | 
| ter whether he is anti-slavery or pro-slavery, con- 
servative or radical, optimist or pessimist. We 
think he is mistaken, first in supposing that this 
formula is any thing new; and second, in suppos- | 
ing that icis better than the ones which he dis- | 
‘cards. The fireman who hurries to the scene of | 
| conflagration may insist that his purpose is not to | 
save the property, but to put out the fire; but the | 
incendiary, or the incendiary’s ally, to wit, the | 
thief who expects to profit by the uproar, will have | 
' no sympathy with him in either purpose. 
“Put down the rebellion!” Well, who isn’t for 
putting it down! There is not dissent enough | 
| from this formula to justify the formation of par- | 


| ties, or leagues, or even the holding of a mass | 
meeting, or the writing of a newspaper article. 
| For a few weeks or months after Sumter was tak- 
/ en, there was some talk against the right to coerce. 
| Mr. Seward denied the right, and the loyal people 
; Were not to be blamed fur following in his foot- 
| steps. But Mr. Seward, in the progress of events, 
was obliged to swellow his own doctrine: 
**An’ ef a man can, wen pervisions hev riz so, 

| Eat up his own words, it’s a marcy it is so;” 

| and since then, there has been little talk against 
| the right and duty of coercion” Vallandigham 





of the rebels every thing except a division of the | 

Union. The Albany politicians, of the Seymour | 
and Dean Richmond school, are certainly not | 
afraid of Mr. Smith’s test. They could join his | 
league and swear his oath, without mental reserva: 
| tion, except that they would go on to suppress the 
‘rebellion in their own way, to wit, by first voting 

down Mr. Smith and his league, Indeed, for our 
_ part, we cannot see any difference, except in words, 


' 
i 


one, by the way,) was issued in New York; since 
| when it has been noticed by half the newspapers 
| in the country; among the first, by the Common- | 
| wealth of March 6th. In thesame column appears | 
| a quotation from the Commonwealth, which the 
| Leader styles ‘‘a literary paper, published, we be- | 
. lieve,.in Boston, but of which no copy hath ever, | 
to our knowledge, been seen in New York.” 

| The Leader’s “Literary Notes,” in which these | 
' choice bits of information occur, must be of great 
value to its Teaders. We would inform the Leader 
(to whom we straightway dispatched a copy of our 
paper) that his subseribers can purchase the Com- 
monwealth at Sinclair Tousey’s, or at Kirby’s, 641 | 
Broadway; and thatif the Editor will read care- ; 
fully in our columns, he will discover many things 

now hidden from him. 


A STRANGE NEGLECT. 


We have received and read with minyled, but by | 
no means pleasant sensations, a pamphlet by Dr. , 
Henry Bowditch, of this city, ou the ambulance | 
system in our army. We ouzht rather to say, on | 
the total want of any system in a matter so im- 
portant and so carefully looked atter in all the Eu- 
ropean armies. It seems incredible that the state | 
of things described by Dr. Bowditch, should be al” 
lowed to continue a single month, yet from the | 
time when this humane physician and his col- 
league, Dr. Stedman, first brought the subject be- | 
fore the public, last September, it docs not appear 
that any thing has been done by the Government, 
to remedy the evil complained of. A bill for the 
purpose passed the lower House of Congress last 
winter, but the Senate, on the recommendation, as 
it seems, of Mr. Wilson, refused to concur,—and | 
the War Department has taken no steps in the | 
matter. Some of our Generals, and many private 
citizens have done what they could to supply the | 
want of a proper system, but with how little suc- 
cess, even in the magnificent army of the Potomac, 
Dr. Bowditch shall inform us, speaking of the case 
of his own son: 

As an illustration of, and in addition to what has | 
been already published by others, as well as by | 
myself, | beg leave to state that Lieut Bowditch, | 
having been mortally wounded, in the first charge | 
made after leaving Kelly’s Ford, lay helpless on 
the ground, for some time, by the side of his dead | 
horse. ‘Two surgeons saw him, but they evidently 
had ro means for carrying off the wounded ofliccr, | 
and it is believed no one connected with an Am- 
bulance Corps ever approached him there. 

A stranger horseman,—probably from the Rhode 
Island forces,—tinally assisted him to vet into a 
saddle; and he rode off, leaning over the neck of | 
the animal,—a terrible mode of proceeding, con. 
sidering his severe wound in the abdomen. All! 
this happened when he was in the rear of our vie. | 
torious army, or, in other words, at just the place | 
and time, at which a thorough Ambulance Corps | 


should have been busily at work, seeking out, and | 
relieving; with every means « great Government | 
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between “saving the Union” and “putting down 
the rebellion.” 
_ Union is saved,—is it not? | If it is not put down, 
the Union is lost,s-is it not? 
To do Mr. Smith full justice, however, he holds 


| that this duty of “putting down the rebellion” is | 
something aside from loyalty to the Government, | 


| for he says, “I hold that our duty to justice in put- 
, ting down the rebellion is infinitely more com- 


should have had at its disposal, the wretched and, | 


If the rebellion is put down, the | perhaps, dying sufferers, But what, in reality, 


does the Government do to meet such an emer- 

cency? It provides a carriage, which a pertectly 

healthy man would find exceedingly uncomforta- | 
ble to drive in, ever for a few miles, and one dri- 
ver, sometimes not the most humane. There are, | 
also, E doubt not, various articles of suryical dress- 
ings, etc., for the wounded; but these articles ure 
cenerally far in the rear of the army. The United 
States Government did not then, and never does, 





/manding and absolute than any duty we owe to 
the Constitution or the Union, or even the bounda- 
ries of the country.”” He will not find many to 
agree with him here. What makes this rebellion 


“the erime of crimes?” The fact that it is a cause- | there should have been. 


less revolt against a lawful and good government? 
Then the duty of putting it down grows out of, | 


and is precisely coextensive with, and not more | ditch was one of them. 


, commanding and absolute than our duty to the 
Government. The fact that it is a conspiracy to 
destroy liberty and extend slavery? Then itis our 
duty to see that in the process of putting it down 
liberty is preserved and slavery destroved, or put 

This duty is coexten- 





| rade, although both longed and usked for it! 
| wretched and dying Sergeantbegyed much for it, 


provide any men, whose duty it is to hasten to 
meet and to relieve these hours of poignant suffer- 
ing. After Lieut Bowditch arrived at the ambu- | 
lance carriage, there was no water to be found in 
the casks, connected with it, although, by law, | 
The driver was wholly 
ignorant of the names of those whom he was car- 
rying. 
question from Col. Curtis, denied that Licut. Bow- 
He did not get any water 
for the Lieutenant and his still more suffering com- 
AS 


He actually, and in answer to a direct 


and in vain; Had it not been for the kindness of 


| Col. Curtis, who, after much difficulty, found out 
| where my son was, no water would probably have 


been procured for either of the parched sufferers. 
As it was, it arrived at last, too Jate for the Ser- 


sive with that of quelling the revolt, and must go | K¢ant, Who was so much exhausted as to be un- 


along with it as equally commanding and absolute. 
And this brings us to what Mr. Smith says he is 
willing to do with liberty. “I have no conditions , 
to make in behalf of any of my hobbies,” says he. 
And as if to make it painfully apparent to his old 
friends that he has used the right word for his 
steed, he says, ‘Some old Abolitionist, perhaps, | 
would ask me, Do you go for putting down this 


survive and be stronger than ever? I would. I 
run that risk.” 

We don’t find fault with him for running the, 
risk; it isa risk all must run who have made up 
their minds to push forward the war; the risk is 
too great for Mr. Conway of Kansas; but not for 
Mr. Smith, nor for us. But Mr. Smith is aware | 
by this time, if he was not before he opened his 
mouth, that this declaration of his willingness to’ 
risk liberty will inevitably be taken as a willing- 
ness to make a peace without regard to the inter- | 
ests of liberty. What is putting down the rebel- | 
lion? We supp ose the suppression of the armed ar- 
ray of the rebe Is, the restoration of order, and the | 
sway of the government will answer Mr. Smith’s 
requirements. In April, 1861, Mr. Seward prom- 
ised the cotton consumers of Europe, that the re- 
bellion should be put down and the condition of no 
human being in the country be changed, so far as 
concerned laws and forms of administration. 
Events were too much for Mr. Seward; but even 
now we find an influential anti-slavery politician 
of New York, declering that the President may 


rightfully accept the submission of the rebellious | 


States at the price of defrauding the millions of 
biack men who were solemnly promised that in 

January 1863, they should be ‘‘then, thenceforward 

and forever free.” If the rebellion had been ‘“‘put | 
down’”’ immediately after April, 1861, as Mr. Sew- . 
ard promised, his guarantee as to the stability of 
slavery would have been made good. “We need 
earnestness,” says Mr. Smith. Grant it. But 
greater earnestness, as it now turns out, would 
have quelled the rebellion before it had done its 
perfect work; greater earnestness now—greater 
military earnestness merely ,—imay still save slavery. 
or what reinains of it. We need greater earnest- 
ness foriliberty, as well as for loyalty, for govern- 
ment, for Union, and for the country. We are un- 
conditional Unionists, unconditional government , 
men, unconditional putters down of the rebellion, 
but above all unconditional friends of freedom and 
enemies of slavery. If we must follow Mr. Smith’s 
example and have a Givided allegiance, we should 
say: 

“Some old Unionists, perhaps, would ask us 
Do-you go for putting down slavery at all possible 
hazards that the Union may be sundered and lost? 
We would. We run that risk. The putting down 
of crime cannot bring harm to any good, cannot 
bring help to any evil.” 

But we have no divided allegiance. We are for 
putting down the rebellion and for destroying 
We believe that putting down the 
rebellion will destroy slavery; we Anow that the 
destruction of slavery will prove the end of the re- 
bellion and of all such rebellions. This‘‘ crime of 
crimes” ought to be put down in such an effectual 
way that it can never be repeated here or any- 
where else upon the face of the earth. This re- 
sult can only be “achieved by the complete extine- 
tion of slavery. The world is still deceived by 
words, and though we doubt the possibility of 
liming Mr. Horatio Seymour aud Mr. Richmond, 
we admit the probability of framing a platform or 
formuia which shall secure more people in New 
York into one®ague than the platiorm of uncon- 
ditional loyalty and Jove of freedom which we pro- 
pose. Buta day of settlement is coming, for the 
war cannot last forever. The *‘ rebellion’’ may be 
“ put down” on Mr. Greeley’s terms, if not on Mr. 
Seward s. Let Mr. Smith beware, for in that case 
the newspapers which now quote his “‘ conserva- 
tism” with approbation will mock him and_ his 
complaints with contempt and derision. 


e¢woamee-  ——— 
* 
. 


A BLIND LEADER 





Time was when this conundrum prevailed in 
Boston: ‘‘Why is the Advertiser like the Poor 
Man's Plaster? Because it is good for a week 
back.” This very day, in the cars, we aSkec the 
newsboy if he had any papers of yesterday. 
“N-n-o,” said he, thouzhtfally; “bat I've got this 
morning's Advertiser.””. But the New York Lead- 
er goes beyond even the traditional repatation of 
our respectable neighbor. We find in its issue of 
June 6th this announcement :—“ W. J. Widdleton, 
of this city, it about to publish a new work, enti- 
tled “The Resources of California, etc., etc., by 
John. S. Hittell, San Francisco.” Now it was on- 
ly three months before,that this book (a very good 


| denial, do not touch every 


, ism of cither army. 


able to avail himself of the cup, finally proffered 
him by his wounded comrade. 

If these statements,—and they are incapable of 
Northern heart with | 
pity and horror, we misjudge the feelings of our 
people. After stating the refusal of the Senate to 
act in the premises, Dr. Bowdiich goes on: 

’ Some have asked, “But does not the Government 
do all it can? What do you want?” My reply is, a 
corps of detailed soldiers, or, what may be deemed 
better, a corps of honest, brave, and humane men, | 


| enlisted for this special duty, is needed. Such a 
corps exists in every army in Europe. 
* * * * * * 


Such an ambulance corps should consist of able- | 
bodied, brave men,—men not afraid to go to the: 
front to save a fallen fellow man. They should 
have a distinctive uniform. Arrangements might | 
be concluded whereby the ambulance corps, in 
both armies, should be considered as the laws of 
war usually regard pickets, that is, as not to be- 
molested in their specific duties, save perhaps, un- 
der extraordinary circumstancet. Doubtless, many 
of such a body would fall, but it would be from , 
random shots, and not from the voluntary barbar- | 
It would be a brave and no- 
ble, Christian death. Such a corps should take its 
place near the battle field. It should be well 
trained to march, immediately to raise and carry 


' off the wounded with the least suffering possible. 


It could attend to minor points of surgery, and act 
as nurses, or cooks on the field, intent, and in hos- 
pital, etc. Is it too much to hope that, at some tu- | 
ture day, similar corps, from any two belligerent | 
arinies, will, under certain restrictions, be allowed 
together, upon the field, more immediately after 
the termination of a battle, than is now allowed? 
If, by mutual agreement between two contending 
parties, this object could be gained, a vast amount | 
of extra suttering would be prevented, and, doubt- 
less, many lives saved. There are hundreds of de- | 
tails, that might be named, in which such a corps 
would be invaluable. Every great European na- 
tion has such, in its armies, thoroughly trained. 
Why cannot we have such? 

There is no valid reason. On the contrary, I 
have good reason for believing that it is the arbi 
trary witl of one mind, and to which even Senators 
how, that has prevented all action. Many persons 
have vainly appealed to the President. The Medi- 
cal Societies of some of the large States have ap- 
pealed to him, and to the War Department. Com- 
mittees, and private citizens of New York and Bos- 
ton have earnestly asked of- Congress, of General 
Halleck, and of Mr. Stanton, to do something. 
All efforts, thus far, have been truitless. 

I now make one more appeal, but this time not 


| to any one man, or to Congress, but to our [mpe- 


rial “Cxsar,” the People! The People must take 
this matter into its own hands, and compel the 
Government to look fairly at the whole subject. 


Dr. Bowditch shows how easy would be the or- 
ganization of such a corps as he asks for, and 
quotes from a French pamphlet the regulations of 


. the French army, assigning two surgeons,an Exec- 


utive officer,a Sergeant,a Corporal and twenty-three 
men to every thousand soldiers sent in to action, 
together with a good supply of hospital apparatus- 
At the close of his pamphlet he says, in view of 
the then recent battles of Chancellorville and Fred- 
ericksburg: 

Even at this very hour, while these pages are 
passing through the press, the moans of thousands 
of our dying voath have been rising from the bat- 
tle fields of Fredericksburg, begging each one ot 
vou to do your duty to them; and demand of our 
Senators that they shall no longer decline to do 
anything toward establishing some ambulance sys- 
tem in the armies of the Republic. Do not, I beg 
of you, believe that Massachusetts has done all her 
duty in this particular. On the contrary, she 
stands convicted of the fact that one Senator re- 
ported against a bi!l, and the other stood by at the 
time, and said not one word to prevent the atro- 
cious neglect of a most plain duty on the part of 
Government. Our present State Executive has 
urged this subject, again and again, upon the 
President and those in power, but ali in vain. Both 
Senators from Massachusetts are either dumb, or 
in open opposition to all action in the premises. 

We have no desire to criticise with severity the 
course of either of our Senators, though we shal] 
claim, and have already exercised, the right to cen- 
sure what we believe to be a mistake on their part, 
—and certainly here is a matter, in which their 
failare to act requires some explanation. Dr. Bow- 
ditch, is a loyal supporter of the Government, 4 
life long enemy of slavery, and has given his cor. 
dial efforts to aid the Republican cause. He can 
therefore, as we can, censure the conduct of his po- 
litiea! friends without suspicion of unworthy mo- 
tives. We urge what he says upon the considera- 
tion of all men, and especially the two Senators 
from Massachusetts, one of whom is the Chairman 
of the Military Committee, which should have pro- 
vided for cases like this. 





GEN. SCHOFIELD ON EMANCIPATION. 


The N. Y. Tribune prints the following letter: 

Sr. Loris, June 1, 1863. 

My Dear Sir : —— —— has informed me of the ' 
interest you have manifested in my promotion and 
connection with this Department; and above all, 
that you have done me the kindness to assert my 
soundness on the important question of the day. 
You were right in saying that I was an Anti-slav- 
ery man, though not an Abolitionist, before the 


_ upon the loyai heart of th: North. 


ithe sleep of death 


| manner, escorted by a body of Cavalry. 
‘seemed much animated, (the poor creatures) on 


| war. These terms have greatly changed their rel- 
| ative meaning since the Rebellion broke out. I re- 
| gard universal emancipation as one of the neces- 

sary consequences of the Rebellion, or rather as 


one of the means absolutely necessary to a com- | 


plete restoration of the Union; and this because 
Slavery was the great cause of the Rebellion, and 
the only obstalce in the way of a perfect Union. 
The perception of these important truths is spread- 
ing with almost astonishing rapidity in this State. 
I have great hope that the State Convention, which 
meets on the 15th inst., will adopt some measure 
for the speedy emancipation of slaves. If so, our 


| difficulties bere will be substantially at an end. 


When the popular mind seizes u yreat principle 
and resolves to carry it into execution, it becomes 


| impatient of the restraints imposed by existing 


laws, and in its haste to break down the barrier 
which stands in the way of its darling object be- 
comes revardless of all law, and anarchy is the 
result. This is our difficulty here. The people 
will have freedom for the slave. No law of the 
United States, nor of Missouri, nor yet any order 
of the President, meets the case. The loyul slave 


' owner demands that his rights under the laws, be 


protected. Letus have an ordinance of the State 
Couvention which will satisfy the demands of the 
popular mind, and no loyal man will murmur. 

You can imagine with what deep interest | look 
forward to the legal settlement of this question, so 
deeply involving the success of the great cause, 
tor the time being intrusted to my care. 

In Arkansas and other States to which the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation applies, so far as I have ob- 
serve.!, no such difficulty exists. The loyal people 
accept the decree without a ceempieint, perfectly 
willing to give up all they have, if it frust be, forthe 
Union. So much the greater honor is due them 
for their cheerful sacrifice, becanse they do not, 
and cannot be expected to appreciate aud under- 
stand the principle of freedom asitis impressed 


Please accept 
and believe me, 


many thanks for your kindness, 
Yours verv truly, 
J. M. SCHOFIELD. 

To Jno. E. WiLLiaMs, esq., New York. 

The passage which we have italicised is well 
worth the consideration of President Lincoln and 
all advocates of Gradual Emancipation, about 
which our English friends have so mnch to say, 
and which journals in this country, that always 
come iu at the eleventh hour to the support of any 
reform, praise as the summit of human wisdom. 
Gen. Schofield is not a fanatic; he is accused of 
being pro-slavery; but he has eyes and ears, and 
knows that in revolutions, opinion moves fast. 
Compensated Emancipation isa dead issue; let 
the Advertiser and the National Intelligencer 
bury it. 

From an Occasional Correspondent. 
WASHINGTON, June 3, 1863, 

Dear Commonwealth: This appellation, is pe- 
culiarly true, when applied to my own native 
State, and the cause she advocates, based on two 
words, Liberty and Union, Writing asT am, from 
from a truly Republican Hotel, where people from 


the North congregate like “birds of the same 


feather,” until the very atmosphere scems impreg- | 


nated with Northern principles, [assure you, that 
I feel quite at home, ; 

Seventh street, is becoming the great avenue of 
business, and thoroughfare. of our National Me- 
tropolis; leading as it does by railroad cars, to the 
Patent office, Post office, Avenue House, and at 


| the fuot of the street, to the most extensive mar- 
Martial strains greet my | 


ket, the city affords. 
ear while writing. -Yesterday, a funeral proces- 
sion passed the Avenue, bearing the body of some 
brave ofticver or soldier, with muffled drums and 
solemn dirges. 

People here, begin to talk concerning the col- 
ored regiments being organized, and of their pro- 
spective appearance along our streets. ‘‘How will 
they look, and how strange to see them.” But 
soon, the great question will relate to the battle- 
field. It will not then be, “how will they look,” 
but how will they ac? They wiil, I trust, have the 
spirit of Attucks of Revolutionary memory of 776, 
and Touissiant L’Ouverture the noble Haytian, to 


say nothing of Hannibal, the general of old Carth- | 
age, for [am sure, the dead of a thousand years, | 


will awake at the resurrection of our country, from 
and slavery. As for John 
Brown, his song is nationalized, and ‘‘his soul és 
marching on.” This reminds me of his young 
counsellor, Hoyt, recently from Kansas, now stop- 
ping at the Avenue House. “Ile was the means 


| (when an officer in the army) of the escape of four | 


thousand fugitives. God bless him, as the instru- 
ment in His hands, of their redemption! 


Six hundred contrabands, passed through our 
streets a few days since, attired in a most grotesque 
They 


their arrival at Washington. The old and young, 
are all alike, in their joyousness of freedom. It is 
said here, that President Lincoln, wants to free 
Maryland,—then, why not? instead of having the 
poor trembling fugitives locked up in jail, (as I 
have often seen them) there to await the summons 
of their ‘loyal masters.” To free their slaves, 
would be the only way to make them purely loyal, 
besides giving force and numbers to our ‘‘Africo 
American Troops.” I would not be accountable, 
for this last term, for it is far from being original 


with me, and a misnomer, unless, the ‘War 
is to be carried into Africa.” God grant that 


it may be, to the extermination of slavery. 
c. 8. B. 8. 


-¢—wemo-- 


CONSCIENCE IN THE CONFEDERACY. 


aiisipein eis 


Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune. 
REAR OF VicKsBURG, May 25, 1853. 
During the recent occupation of the city of Jack- 


son by the Union army, Gen. J. M. Tuttle, com- | 


manding a division in Sherman’s army corps, made 
his headquarters at the house of F. T. Cooper, Esq., 
the editor of the Jackson Mississippian. Among 
the papers which the fugacious editor left behind 
him, was the following letter from Douglas M. 
Hamilton, a politician of some note in Louisiana, 
and his reply thereto. I send you copies. 
contain an interesting chapter in the secret history 
of the rebellion. The originals are in the hands of 
General Tuttle, subject to the inspection of the cu- 
rious. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE MISSISSIPPIAN. 

New Lauree Hitrt Post OFrice, ) 

West Feliciana, La., Feb. 21, 1863. § 

Sirs:—In your paper of the &th inst., is an edi- 
torial article to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion. It is headed ‘“‘The Future of the Confederate 
States.”” This paper, fur some reason, failed to 
come by mail in due season, and arrived at the 
same time as scmeof the following week, or I 
should have called your notice to it sooner. Since 
that date you have inserted an article intended for 
De Borw’s Review, by “Python,” and notice the 
article editorially with favor. Be pleased to inform 
me candidly, as true men, if you are serious in pro- 
posing that any of the free States of the old Union 
should be admitted into the confederacy. I can 
hardly realize that you can be willing to any such 
proposition, but put forth these propositions as 
feelers among our own people, and to stimulate 
the miserable Western Yankees to persevere in 
their opposition to Lincoln and his abolition ad- 
ministration, and by producing dissension, quar- 
rels, and perhaps blows and bloodshed among our 
common enemy, relieve us in a measure of the 
tremendous power they are preparing to bring 
against us. 

There is no doubt that our enemy is greatly crip- 
pled already by the want of unanimity of senti- 
ment and feeling, between the people and the ar- 
my on the one side, and the administration on the 
other. And by this private quanelling among 
themselves, we have profited a great deal, and will 
continue to profit until we gain our complete in- 
dependence, by fostering and encouraging it. But 
can we not accomplish al] that is necessary and 
proper, and at the same time hold out no promises 
which in the fature we may hesitate to fulfill? I 
think we can. We can offer to join them, if nec- 
essary, in a war against Lincoln, abolition and New 
England Yankees, and after catching and putting 
to death every public manin the old Union, who 
has been a counsellor or adviser of Lincoln, we can 
make a treaty of peace and commerce with them, 
granting them the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth (a right we never denied them, 
however,) and moderate privileges of trade with us. 
But farther than this | would not go, and I hope 
you would not either. 

Your paper, for some reason, i$ taken as an or- 
gan of the President, and these views of yours may 
be taken as his. Perhaps they are, though I trust 
not. I was born in Williamson County, Miss., 
near where Jeff. Davis was raised, and my family 
were schoolmates and friends of his. I, myself, 
have always esteemed and admired him, and from 


'{} green 


They | 








H | 
the beginning of this revolution have looked upon | 
him as a second Washington to lead our people | 
through it to a successful rermination. 
But if he favors a reconstruction of a Union of 
- free and slave States, after the experience we have 
had, [ have given him credit for too much penetra- 
tion and sagacity. 

In several public addresses and messages very 
lately he has taken occasion to declare most posi- 
tively and distinctly that he would never agree un- 
der any circumstances to a reconstruction of the 
old Union. But he has never declared that he 
never would favor a Union of slave and free States. 
He is a man who keeps his own counsel and talks 
only when hejpleases, keeps silent when he pleases; 
he may have reserved his opinion for a fitting time 
for public expression. 

I am by nature, education and religion a Yankee 
hater. I loathed the old Union, and no act of any 
people ever afforded me half the delight that the 
secession of the slave States from the old Union 
did. You may imagine, therefore, my chagrin and 
Surprise When [ notice in the columns of a leading 
paper, in one of the leading secession States, arti- 
cles advocating a reconstruction of the Union. 
And this at the very crisis of revolution, when our 
independence, which we have suffered so much 


| 


T. HIGGINS 6 CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 109 Washington street, Boston. 


MR. HIGGINS would say to his former patrons and 
friends, that the copartnership heretofore existing on Han- 
over street, has by mutual consent been dissolved, and 
would be most happy to receive them at this establishment. 


O. 





These rooms, formerly occupied by L. H. Hatz, having 
been refitted and improved by puting in two of the best 
Ground Glass Sky Lights now so extensively used and ap- 
proved by the best Artists of the country, giving facilities 


+ unsurpassed in this city. 


By having two Operating Apartments, we are enabled te 


| execute the Art with the Icast possible delay, which is so 


for, and fought so gloriously for, is within our | 


grasp, and foreign nations, as well as Yankeedom, 
are on the peint of acknowiedging it. 

My dear sirs, write tome in reply, and say that 
| you are not in carnest,but are baiting traps to catch 
Western hoosiers. 
, planning to permit these vermin, uncouth, fanati- 
' cal and depraved as they have proved themselves 


You cannot surely be , 


' to be, toenter again our legislative halls, divide | 


, our offices of profit and trust, and partake freely of 
all privileges of our own citizens, of voting, own- 
ing property, ete., ete. You must have earned by 

| the experience of the political agitations of the 


; ed by more outrages, plunderings, burnings, cru- 


past twenty-five years, accompanied by hatred, | 
abuse and jealousy, followed by a war characteriz- | 


| elties, indignities and bloodshed than any on re- 
cord, that our civilization is too distinct, our in- | 


Stincts too diverse, our manners, habits, thoughts, 
| occupations and interests too widely different ever 
; to permit us to live together again under the same 


government, with the same laws and law-makers, | 


| and the same men to share in making and execut- 

ing their laws and administering this government. 

| IT sat down to write you six lines, and find my- 
self entering into an argument with you. Now [ 
never intended any argument with you on thigsub- 
ject, as men can only argue that about which they 
hold dissimilar opinions. 


Should you continue to write similar editorials | 


to te one alluded to, however, T shall conclude 
that we do entertain opinions which are separated 
as fur as the poles. 


if you confide them to me, and request me not to 


I will not let any of your secrets out of the bag, | 


' 
| divulge then; but allow me to proceed in your | 


| eos . . . 

| baiting for the Hoosiers, and not intertere, though 

| I may not entertain the same notions as to the 
strict morality of the course. But if you write to 


| to join them again, and live under the same gov- 
ernment and laws [T must take ground againat 
| you, and [ will spend the balance of my days in 
| fighting against any union with them, just as I 
! have fought all my past life in trying to get rid of 
' them. 
[ will fight you honorably, and when [ know 
how you stand [ will enter the list, if in earnest; 
, but if you are not, | will reserve myself for the 
| first public man who broaches this to me cbnox- 
ious doctrine. Let me hear from you in reply at 
, your earliest convenience. Respectfully, your obe- 
DOUGLAS M. HAMILTON. 
REPLY. 
Mississirpri Orrice, | 
JACKSON, March 10, 1863. § 
Douglas M, Haniltou favor 
of the 21st ult., is received. " You are right in your 
surmise that the article referred to, and similar 
|; Ones, are written mainly for Western consumption. 


dient servant, 


:—Dear Sir—Your 


me and say candidly that you are perfeetly willing | 


The papers printed here go regularly to Western | 


soldiers, by some means, and are not unfrequently 
, republished in Western papers. 
| From the beginning of the struggle it has been 
/ an object with meto drawa distinctidn between 
; Western and Eastern soldiers of the North—to 
give the first credit for all the achievements of 
federal arms, and denounce the latter as coward!y 
| malignant and intolerant, hoping thereby to pro- 
| duce a division between them, and thus relieve 


} Py . 5 . 
: ourselves; and this, it must be confessed, is about | 


' the only object [hope to aid in accomplishing by 
presenting to the Westa sceming willingness to 


| admit them into our Confederacy, upon our own | 


terms and conditions. 


While there are certain conditions upon which I | 
would not be opposed to their admission—the en- | 


tire expulsion of abolitionism and fanaticism—the 
adoption of our constitution and the unrestrained 
toleration of slavery—yet 1 am_ not wild enough 
to believe that even the Western States will ever 
reach this standard, and hence a political brother- 
hood with them, is something I neither expect nor 
| desire. My sole object, therefore, in such edito- 
rials as you refer to is to increase the dissatisfaction 
| now raging in the West, trusting it may soon break 
| outin open rupture. This course I think I could 
| defend upon moral grounds, but thatis not nec- 
| essary now. 

It is proper to say that I know nothing of the 
President’s views on this subject, and the Missis- 
sippian (though friendly to him) is not his organ. 

Cordially sympathizing with you in hereditary 
and intense hatred to the true Yankee character, 

I am, very respectfully, 
F. T. Coorer, Editor Mississippian. 
MARRIED. 





In this city 9th instant, George Hutchinson to Ellen M. | 


Williams; John E Roberts to Kliza Harney; 7th, Thomas 8. | 


Hoyt to Mrs. Jennie B. Hackett. 


At Manton. R. I., 6th inst., William W, Crouch of South- , 


boro’, Mass., to Dolly A. Randall of Portsmouth, Nr H. 

At Portiand 9th inst., C. C. Gregg to Laura F. Dennison, 
both of Boston. 

At San Francisco 8th inst., James Hayes to Mary Dolliver 
of Boston. x 





DIED. 
In this city 10th instant, Mrs. Susan C., wife of Isaac L. 
Kidder, 39: Mrs. Annah Jordan, 67; Ambrose A. Thayer, 
» 29 years 6 months. 
At Dorchester 7th inst., Edward Gleason, 33. 
At Cambridgeport 10th inst., Thomas D. Foster, 56. 
At Hingham Yth inst., Thomas Loring, 74. 


GEORGE L. STEARNS AND COMPANY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, 
Pure Block Tin Pipe, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIG AND BAR LEAD, 


Copper andIron Pumps,Hydraulic 


Rama, etc. 


129 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
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The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books: I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, 
commencing with “The Unlawfulnesee of Subjects taking up 
Arms against their Severaign.”’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward's ‘‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
In America; a number of ‘“Mercurius Pragmaticus,”’ of 
the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;" and “A Re 
lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parts of the 
World.” with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old leather, in asingle volume, with a written 
index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon. D. D., and should contain his 
autograph of the date 1797. 

II. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 
by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 


very desirable. We are prepared to copy Pictures of all 
kinds, enlarging them to any size, and giving any style of 
finish desired. We have also secured the latest improve 
ments for making the ‘*Carte de-Visites.”’ 

All first impressions or negatives will be be preserved at 
this establishment, thus enabling persons to secure dupli- 
cates at short notice. 


Oscar T.. Higgins & Co., 
109 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, i) 


; 
iD 


STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 


DWARD M. 





DAVIS, 


No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor,) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I have this day opened an office for the transaction of a 
General Excaanouz and Banking Business, and the sale of 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Seeu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 


| remitted. 


Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and sold. 

luterest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated, 

Special Collections made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 
ders with deapateh 


Any business entrusted tome will bs attended to prompt: 
ly and faithfully, 


"EM. DAYIS, 


Second floor 39 South Third street. 
Philadelphia, Pa‘, April 1, 1868. tf—88 


ELF Vek Ew EON TF £38. 
5=20'S THE principal on these bonds can be 
CP at \Z * claimed April 30, 1882, but is payable at 
the option of the Government any time after April 30, 1867. 
They draw interest in gold, semi-annually, at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, payable May 1 and October 1 of each 
year, atthe Mint in Philadelphia. The principal is also 
payable in gold. They,can now, and until July 1, be had 
for legal tender notes, or other par funds, at par, thus mak- 
ing Green-backs draw interest in gold and securing the 
principal in gold alse. 
is paid. 
pons.” 





Interest begins the day the money 
The Bouds can be had “registered” or with ‘‘cou- 
The first are drawn to the order of the buyer. The 
interest can only be collected by the person whose name is 
in the bond, or by attorney. For safety the name and resi- 
dence is registered in Washington and at the Mint. There 
is a power of ‘‘transfer,’’ on the back of each bond, to ena- 
The ‘registered,’ for 
preferred. The ‘Coupon’’ 
Bonds are drawn to bearer, and bave attached to each of 
them asmall “coupon” or check upon the Treasury of the 
United States payable to bearer for each amount of interest 
due from the day ef issue up to November 1,188]. The 
Just payment of interest, May 1, 1882, is paid with the prin- 
cipal when the bond is surrendered. By an act of Congress 
they are not taxable, and no tax can be collected from the 
holder of them except under the law creating an income 
tax. Any one person owning 310,000 or under will not 
have any tax to pay on the principal or interest, provided 
they have no other income. 

1 am authorized, and shall be glad to supply these Bonds 
at par, without charge to the purchaser, until July 1, 1863 
my commission coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your ‘*tireen-backs."’ Parties some- 
times pass at par, those that are equal to gold; they can 
easily be distinguished from the others, as they have print- 
ed on the face ‘‘Payable on Demand.’ They were issued 
before the general suspension of specie payments, and as 
Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, they 
will bring 4s much as gold in the market. There are seva- 
ral millions still unredeemed. They cannot be reissued. 

My business is exelusively oncommission. All orders en- 
trusted to me will be attended to promptly and faithfully 

Any inquiries answered. 


E. M. DAVIS, 
EXCHANGE BROKER, 


ble the original buyer to convey it. 


perimanent investuients, are 


No, 39 South Third street. Up Stairs, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
6t—88 
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N : 
THHIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


Illustrated with engravings of the Roman, Grecian, In- 
dian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, Turn-up, and Pug Noses, 
with the character revealed by each. Eyes—blue, black, or 
gray. Lips--thin and pale, or full and red, prim or pout- 
ing, scolding or loving. Mouth—large or small. Hair— 
light or dark, coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cheeks— 
thin or plump, pale or colored. Teeth—regular or irregu- 
lar. Kars—large or small. Neck—long or short. Skin— 
rough or smooth. All to be amply illustrated with engrav- 
ings. The walk, talk, laugh, and voice, all indicate charac- 
ter. Wemay know an honest face from a dishonest one, 
and we will show how. Besides the above, we shall treat 
on Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man; of Physiolo- 
gy, and the Laws of Life and Health; of Physiognomy, or 
signs of Character, and how to read them; of Phrenology, 
the Philosophy of Mind; and of Psychology, the Science of 
the Soul. Man, with reference to all his relationa of life, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual, and what each can do best, 
will be elucidated in the 


_ Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


and Sheet Lead, 


a thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- i 


scriber’s name on the fly leaf. 


Whoever has borrowed the volumes is; hereby notified to | 


return them: and if they have by accident or design, come 

into the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re- 
| quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay & suita- 
. ble reward, and ask no questions. * 


¥. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


New volume commences July Ist. A handsome quarto 
monthly at only $1.50 year. Sample numbers 165 cents. 
Please address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


40—3 308 Broadway, New York. 
oo Ce fe O F 
LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX. 

LanpMarks is published in monthly parts of 16 pages 
quarto, twelve bers ¢ ituting a vol , for $1 50; 
or to clubs of 6 for 87 50; clubs of 12 for $13 00; clubs of 
20 for $20 00 ; single numbers 15 cents. 

Tn consequence of the large size of its pages, it not onl y 
contains a very great amount of matter, but the engrav- 
ings, which are unequalled in number and value by those 
of any similar publication in any country, are s0 placed 
that the descriptions which they illustrate are in such con 
venient relation to them as to be seen together, and conse- 
quently are easily intelligible. 

The publication aims to teach the whole art and science 
of cultivation most thoroughly and practically, treating 
primarily of horticulture because its principles are genesal, 
and comprehend those of all cultivation. 

The field, the orchard, the garden, and the vineyard will 
all be treated with the utmost attention to minute details, 
drawn from long and extended personal practice in every 
department, and the general principles involved in every 
operation will be clearly stated and explained. 

I hope each number may be found to contain an article 
which every earnest cultivator would not be without, and 
would seek in vain for eleewhere. It aims to be the book of 
every subject which it treats, and distinctively of the grape, 
which is becoming the more important branch of cultiva- 
tion, as it is already of horticulture. Those who wish to 
judge of its character may learn by the manner in which 
the ‘Soil amd Border,’ ‘The Pear,’ “‘The Apple,’ “The 
Grape,’ ‘Draining, and ‘Planting,’ are already treated 
in the numbers issued. 

The article on Draining is comprehensive and valuable, 
treating the subject in a manner which cannot fail to inter- 
est and instruct every reader.—{N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Address (. W. GRANT, Ions, near Peekskill, Westehes- 














ter county, N. Y. J 
DEV. M. GD. : CONWAY'S WORKS. 
Tracts for Today - - - - $1.0 
Thomas Paine - - - -' - W 
Rast and West : - - : - wb 


Natural History oftheDevil - - - @& 


Any of the above will be sent post paid om receipt of the 


| pries. Address Commonwaaita Orricr. 
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he Gommonwealth. 








tion is as yet in most parts of the State more 
an affair of pretentious: names than of solid 
acquirements, it has greatly advanced, and 
will continue to do so, both in intellectual 
and moral discipline. 
At present, California is not inhabited by 
THE FUTURE OF CALIFORNIA. Pesape e-e — ce peat 
® theori en of all nations live there, but it is n 
Pee Bn pe 3* a be Pid their native land. Meanwhile, a new gene- 
distent time to Pei i eel alt "Y | ration is growing up, and a nation is er 
high civilization, and at the end of wef which a few years more will see fairly esta 
ficient period ought toga Ges Sicenam lished. Capable as this nation would be of 
lacd iu'the world. All his cbnditi assuming complete independence, it is both 
r ; s conditions seem | 1, be expected and desired that it should re- 


She Commonwealth. 
: ——— ——— 
CALIFORNIA AND ITS RESOURCES, 


NUMBER EIGHT. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


From the London Star, May 23d. 


Yesterday afternoon the annual meeting of ' 
the members and supporters of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was held | 
at the London Tavern. The gathering was, 
a highly successful exhibition of vga 
spirit and determination, and forcibly reca | 
ed the memory of the numerous demonstra- | 
tions in bebalf of freedom, of which the 
Crown and Anchor and the Freemasons’ 





tender affections, and produced generosity. to be continued. (@heers.) Te called 
If he worked to give his wife a better gown, | upon every Englishman to show that what- 
his children a better position in society, to ever might be their views with regard to po- 
furnish them with pleasant food, or to give litical events, there was no doubt, as to the 
them a comfortable dwelling, he was an hon- | great question of slavery. (Cheers. ) 

orable man, and a man of high principle. | 


(Applause.) But slavery deprived a man 


of all these motives to exertion. (Hear, | Mr. Charles F. Buxton. M. P., moved 
hear. ) _the next resolution :—*‘That, in the opinion 


If a man labored as he ought and as he ‘of this meeting, the abolition of slavery, de- 
did in onr own country, he could at least ob- | a to take place from and aver. the ist of 
tain a competency, and very often wealth, | uly next, in the Dutch-West India Colonies, 
and with that came education and refine- | and in 1876 in all the (wane-marme posses 
ment, self-respect and dignity before his fel- | sions of Portugal ; the emancipation of the 


‘great monotony of scenery. In no country 


* not prodigal. 


here to be well fulfilled. The various cli- 
mates of the country are all temperate, the 
heat of the summer days in certain districts 
being counteracted by the coolness of the 
nights, so that their inhabitants are not likely 
to lose their energy like those of tropical cli- 
mates. Nature,in California, neither op- 
presses man’s imagination by formidable dis- 
playsof grandeur, nor wearies him by too 


are the atmospheric changes less apparently 
capricious, and the general course of the 
weather can be better known beforehand than 
ig usual elsewhere. The soil is fertile, but 
It yields good returns to la- 
bor, but does not produce the vast Abund- 
ance of cheap food which has, according to 
Mr. Buckle, so depressed the mass of the 
people in Asiatic communities. Finally, the 
predominant class of the population with 
which California starts on her career, what- 
ever faults it may be charged with, is far 
from being troubled with superstition, or 
with too much reverence for anything nat- 
ural or supernatural. It admires mental abil- 
ity and material wealth intensely, however, 
if it does not respect them. On the whole, 
future historians of civilization have reason to 
expect much of their attention to be occupied 
by California. 

In perfect seriousness, the progress which | 
the country has been making in all that is 


main a member of the Republic which has 
protected its youth. But it is not to be con- 
cealed that if we should bring the present 
war to a disgraceful termination, through 
irresolution and so-called conservative incli- 
nations, we must expect to hear voices loud- 
ly raised in favor of a Pacific Republic, even 
among the present generation of the inhabit- 
ants of California. 


Correspontlence. 
From our Regular Washington Correspondent. 


Politicse—The next Speaker+Mr. Sumner, etc.—The City 
Election—Charleston. 

















Wasuincron, June 5. 

Political discussions are always a staple 
here, no matter how the war may go. The 
Administration majority in the next House 
being secure, the candidates for the Speaker. 
ship begin to be talked of. Perhaps I should 
say the candidate, for there is a general set- 
tling down on all hands into an acceptance of 
the fuct that one man is certain to secure al- 
most everybody’s vote. The East having had 
the last three occupants of the Speaker’s 
chair, now yields to the West, and nobody 
West or East seems to think of offering us 
any one bnt Mr. Schuyler Colfax. Almost 
the oldest member of the House, confessedly 
its best parliamentarian, an admirable pre- 





universally allowed to constitute civilization 
is 80 great that, if we still see prominent | 
faults in its society, we must allow that there | 
is great reason to hope for the future. The | 
polttical state of California is bad, it must be | 
confessed. That is, although the general | 
character of Californian public men and the | 
conduct of affairs suffer from causes similar | 
to those against which our whole country has | 
to atruggle, and in ordinary times perhaps | 
not much more severely, still the tone of | 
public morality, the one safeguard possible | 


f F ‘ i 2 P | 
against such evils, is lower in California than | 


in New England. Among ourselves, far too | 
much is forgiven to smartness, but the case 


Colfax will take the place almost without a 
question—certainly without a serious opposi- 


tio, unless it be from. some ambitious gen- | 
tleman who wants the prominency a candida- | 
cy would give him, in order to secure a good | 


place in the organization of the Committees. 


The Speakership going to the West, the | 
Kast will probably claim the Clerkship. He | 
would be a vain tnan who would undertake | 
enumerating the hosts of probable and possi- | 
At least one | 


ble candidates for that place. 
Massachusetts ex-Congressman is already 
mentioned. 

Mr. Sumner still remains here, comforta- 


low creatures. He knew some men in this Sets in Russia; the total cessation of the Af- 


Tavern had many years agu been the thea- | country, who were now opulent, and who be- | 
tres. It is no exaggeration to say that taken | pan with the very lowest office of the laborer. 
as a whole, the meeting was all that the most (Hear, hear.) And it was to the honor of 
devoted adherents of emancipation could de-! Great Britain that such things did happen. | 
sire. Some time before the chair was taken (Hear, bear.) But the man who bad under- 
the hall was densely crowded in every part-| sone that toil, not for wages, or from any 





Shortly after balf-past twelve o'clock, Sir voluntary sense of duty, but because there 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Mr.Charles Buxton, | was the whip of the driver on his shoulders, | 
_M.P., Mr. Chamerovzow and the Hon. and | was degraded to the earth, and so labor, 
| Rev. Baptist Noel, ascended the platform, Pwhich God meant should be a blessing to 
|and their appearance was the signal for 4! man, became in the slaveholding States a 


siding officer, and a general favorite, Mr. | 


| vigorous round of cheering. It was then in- | eyrse. (Cheers. ) 


timated to the audience that for a reason 
which would be explained at a subsequent 
stage of the 
would not be present at the meeting. It is. 
needless to say that this announcement cre- 
ated some disappointment, but the fact that 
not one individual indicated a desire to leave 
the room, so far as we could observe, proved 
that the meeting was not made up of persons 
who had been attracted by a great name, but 
of people who were inspired by a devotion to 
'a great cause. Mr. George William Alex- 
ander was unanimously called to the chair. 


have received a letter this morning from 
Lord Brougham, in which he expresses his 


proceedings, Lord Brougham 


Mr. Charles F. Buxton rose and said: I) 





regret at his absence. He states that he en- 





| be brought forward, but it was a mistake | 


' that his name was announced as chairman 
| of this meeting. He is disinclined to attend 
_ the meeting today, lest he should appear to. 


every Englishman ought to maintain with re- | 
gard to the events that are taking place in| 
| America‘ (Cheers, hisses, and a voice, 
‘poor Lord Brougham!) Iam sure we. 
all deeply regret his absence. (A voice, | 
‘better away.’’) 

The Secretary read the following letter | 
' which had been received from the American | 
| Minister in reply to a minute forwarded by | 
' the society to the President of the United | 


"States :— 


tirely approves of the resolutions that are to | 
which, he says, casts no blame on any one| 
|to ask was this Christianlike ? 
_God’s holy word that ‘‘He should judge the | 


be departing from that strict neutrality which | 


-atically pursued in the slave States. 


In the Southern States, a slave was denied | 
all rights, and if he should resist his master’s 
tyranny, he might be shot by law upon the 
spot. (Hear, hear.) If he should try to) 
escape, he might be hunted down by dogs. | 
The right of self-defence was natural to man. | 
Now, a slave must stand by and see his, 
mother knocked on the head with a bludgeon, | 
and be accursed if he uttered a word against | 
it. A man must see his wife flogged for | 
fidelity to him and he must not remonstrate. | 
(Hear, hear,) All sorts of crimes were per- | 
petrated in those States, and who could say | 
that a system which required for its main-' 


‘tenance that occasionally men should be 


burnt alive, was not at that hour, while they 
were met in peace leading to the perpetra-, 
tion of the most atrocions crimes that the im- 
agination could conceive? It would be in- 
sulting to the understanding of the meeting 
He read in | 


poor of the people, save the children of the 
needy, and break in pieces the oppressor.” 
If ever there was a ruthless oppression on 
this earth it was that which was now system- | 
And | 
if the Lord Jesus was determined to break 
the oppressor, sooner or later, in pieces, it’ 
was only blasphemy to declare that he was 
the patron of that which he was determined 
to destroy, (Applause. ) 

The second of the great laws which God 
had enacted—next to that which enjoined us 
to love Him with all our heart, and soul, and 
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ss a ~~ or eee se | bly established in his old quarters on F street, 

which led to the establishment of the Vigi back of Willard’s. Tlis recent foreign ad- 
©" | vices are more favorable ; and there is this 


lance Committee, the present political state | }. b ay om (ee 
‘alifornia is not only tolerable, but excel. | titerence “Aare pitinnty Simone 
lent . | Mr Seward’s,—that we never know when to 
Aisha senate in wid aeaiak of aoa believe any thing that comes through the lat- 
morality is evinced is the laxity of the laws | ““"; ry. . . .. 
relative to the collection of debts, which Mr. | gp ee eer jellies aeons 


Witiel Ghotousile dancin: Wa have ace | after Chancellorsville, and remained for a 
here only to bl ‘ e n passing P | few days, the guest of Secretary Chase ; but 
B* : ‘he soon returned,—to meet Mr. Wendell 

Although negro slavery has never been Phillips ! 


permitted in California, the government has | 
always until the past three years been con- | 


pita pHa ie ee F what may perhaps be best termed the Anti- 
South. At the outbreak of the present war, sss eng enti tes o 
California was in great danger of being! Oe eee eee ee 


. oe ea. caren - | made up precisely as it was, or, being made 
pve rik soar of yebsliion, a8 ip now _up, that the administration had not political 


Afterwards, as the elec- | ; ; 
tion of September, 1861, approached, grave | = —_ — = nee * -_ 
fears were entertained of civil war. These °*%¢ Stands, the earnest supporters of the 
leave: seevel Sak dei iaes << Tha lore advanced policy of the administration, in- 
felt “tg this’ Sista: nel tee to cluding especially its emancipation and negro 
avoid the fatal error of dividing their votes | pabearn oe ~ cic die 
betweon different candidates, and the result | COM2Mation of all the oll” pro-slavery an 

‘ _semi-secession elements with many moderate 


showed so large a majority of loya Mm as) ae : 
8 yorn'y yal men “8! administration men, and many more who 


to dispirit their opponents, who have since , : teres 
remained quiet, their leaders having left the boats ee wast pens a 
State. Much disaffection still exists in some | °0P* TeAsons. The ce eal is rather 16 toe 
senha Uknala tm thé eiitialiaal ond saa.) than substance, since the head of the ticket is 
a districts y B az , undoubtedly a loyal man, and it was consid- 
We noticed in our first article the facility jered at the last election, a great triumph for 


which the climate of the dry season offers, °™" site to et - =) but maverenetset the 
for the invasion of California by a hostile | moral effect of t e election isto throw the 
aie > | National Capital, after two years of Repub- 
force approaching it by sea. Although mili- i } ee eal Baked aoe Oth ( 
tary criticism by civilians is mostly wide of | si en lage ee eee ee 
the mark, it may be well to state some of the,” Nothi “Ah id bitter Wastrsio the id b 
more obvious conclusions with regard to the |). ee eee eee et ts 
military position of California hii eons ling management of the President and his 
es thea: siianaie daieess | incongruous Cabinet. It was perfectly easy 
Sa thks gine ud six althitioted snvasion, | Lor the Heads of the Departments to have 
oa” Boanslend.sines te tha alee of attack | insured the election of the ticket that repre- 
N rH 5 § Me . . Le. : 
A hostile poweg, in possession of that. city, | — _ ey. ae i plang - 
would paralyse,as it were, the whole region de- | 2. SM0°T# ee Aone 
; : . : . failed to use its powers in such a case? But 
pending on it, which we have before described. . . . ; 
Mr. Lincoln declined to intefere,—even said 
/ he wouldn’t lift a hand on either side, and 


But although the city might be bombarded 
‘so the Treasury-pampered, forty-year na. 


by an army in possession of some of the 
heights of ws pe, it sonid not Ue te tional leeches, who form the bulk of wha 
— unless the bay also were controlled by | ne a ‘ 

“| we call our old citizens, are having their r 
| joicings over the triumph of June Ist. 


a ficet. It would there seem unlikely that 
A thousand things may intervene to chang 


The municipal election here has resulted, 


an attack will be made upon San Francisco 


you know, in the overwhelming election of | 


! justice of these sentiments, as well as the | as a pauper. 


‘Legation of the United States, mind, and strength, was to love our neigh- 
London, May 21. _ bors as ourselves. Yet here were four mil- | 

‘« Sir,—TI am directed by the President of | lions of poor creatures, laborious, docile, and 
the United States to acknowledge on his be- religiously inclined, many of them manifest- 
| half the reception of the proceedings of a ing the highest principle, and sometimes he- 
special meeting of the British and Foreign | roism, who were down-trodden and crushed 
| Anti-Slavery Society of the 19th of Janu- | in the name of Christianity. Why, it made 
ary last, which were duly transmitted to Christianity stink in the nostrils of mankind. 
him through the medium of this Legation. He asked the meeting to examine patiently 
“It gives him pleasure to observe that these | tle results which would follow emancipation. 
proceedings are distinguished by an earnest | Let them not run away with the idea that 
, desire that peace may now and ever be pre-/ the slaves were going to rise against their 

served between the United States and Great , masters. 

| Britian,—that the Union of his own country,; At Port Royal might be seen 12,000 of 
| which is the bulwark of its safety may be those black men laboring quietly and hon-| 
| maintained,—and_ especially that it may not| estly ; and not only sustaining themselves, 
| be overthrown, so as to give room to a new, but putting money into the public treasury. 


| nation to be founded on the corner-stone of; (Hear, hear.) They had read that the calamities that were feared. 
| slaves in Columbia had been emancipated, saw day by day the cause of abolition extend- | 


| human slavery. 


| ‘*T am further instructed to say that the but not one had ever come upon the public ing itself over that continent. 
Their own poor were main-! that wherever it was possible the negroes had 
, ‘ : : aud shaken off their bondage, and had undergone , 
| pressed in the proceedings, would entitle the | never had a slave or colored man in that dis- | cruel sufferings and bitter trials in order to 


confidence in the President which is ex-! tained by their own benevolence. They had 


subjects of Great Britian who constituted | trict buried at the public expense. They 
this meetingto a special, grateful, fervent) had their saving banks, and had accumulated 
notice on his part. His sentiments on the) money. They were now purchasing houses | 
subjects involved have however been so fully | and sustatning in the district ten places of | 
expressed in replies which have been made worship with their own money. (Hear, hear | 


citizens of London assembled at Exeter Hall | of emancipation, let them not be afraid that 
on the evening of the 29th of January last, it would lead to anarchy or social crime. | 
' and to the eitizens of Bradford, that, instead | (Hear, hear.) It was a grand step in the 
| of repetition, he prays that you will consider | history of the race that the envoy from 
| the spirit expressed in them as equally en-! Hayti and Liberia was placed on a footing 
tertained in the present case.—I have, ete., | with the Ambassador from our own gracious | 
Cuartes Francis Apams. Sovereign and with those from France and 

| «J, A. Chamerovzow, Esq.” Russia. (Hear, hear.) It was gratifying to: 
observe that the great State of Missouri, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| A person whose name was not ascertained 
here stood up in the body of the hall, and 


' to be vain. 


which had always been most virulent in the | 


rican slave trade to Brazil and from the Por- 
tuguese provinces in West Africa; the new 
slave treaty with the United States Govern- 
ment granting a right of search; the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the district of Columbia ; 
its prohibition for ever in the territories ; the 
recognition of the negro republics of Haiti 
and Liberia, and other measures which the 
United States’ Government has initiated in 
furtherance of emancipation, claim signal and 
grateful recognition from the friends of hu- 
man freedom in all lands, and are acts caleu- 
lated to encourage them to unabated and 
united efforts to obtain the total and speedy 
extinction of the slave trade and of slavery 
wherever they exist.”’ 


of the speakers, he wished to state that he 
did not in the least degree recede from the 
view which he had all along entertained of 
the events that had taken place on the other 


side of the Atlantic, and that he still, as 


the conduct of the North in its endeavor to 
subjugate the South by force of arms. 
(Marks of disapprobation, and some cries of 
(‘‘Hear.””) He was sorry to differ from 
many excellent friends with whom, on other 
points, he had hearty fellowship, but of course 


‘it was competent for one man to take one 


view, and another another of these great 
events. (Hear. ) 
ings of the working classes on the subject of 


‘slavery when they saw them so carried away 


by abhorrence to it that they bad become 
blinded to the other views of the case. (In- 
terruption ) 

He (Mr. Buxton) was not going to argue 
this question, but it did seem to him that a 


war which had plunged that continent into 
ruin and desolation—which had cost the lives 
of half a million of men—was to be lamented. 


(interruption—and a voige ‘‘Who began 


|it?”’) He only wished to make these remarks 
‘to guard himself, but at the same time it was | 


impossible to look at what had taken place in 


America without feeling more and more en- | 


couraged at the prospect of the ultimate abo- 
lition of slavery. (Cheers.) He himself 
confessed that on one point he was wrong. 
He looked at first with the utmost possible 
apprehension and anxiety upon the proclama- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. He thought it had a 
tendency to rouse the slaves to rebellion. He 
knew the horrors that had taken place in the 
risings of their own slaves in the colenies, 
and he therefore regarded with some anxiety 
the prospect of a revolt which would be 
fraught with unspeakable miseries and ca- 
lamities. All these apprehensions had proved 
(Cheers.) The negroes had 
shown that patience, that wonderful forbear- 
ance, that spirit of forgiveness, which was al- 
ways characteristic of these races, and bad 
not brought on themselves and others those 
Happily they 


They found 


make their way under the Federal flag. 
(Cheers. ) 

It was most gratifying to find that the 
offerof the President to supply funds for 
the redemption of the slaves was bearing 


to the working men of Manchester, to the| And when they observed those good effects fruit, and that the great state of Missouri was 
every day advancing towards the light of per- * 


fect freedom. The great point to establish 


was that the negro worked as well, and bet- | 


ter, under freedom than under slavery. Peo- 
ple would never allow that their experiment 
with their West India possessions had been 
successful ; but that arose, he thought, from 
ignorance. (Cheers.) He himself had ex- 
amined the matter very carefully, and he be, 
lieved that the cireumstanca that the masters 


He said that after | 
some remarks which had been made by some | 


It showed the sound feel- | 


| said that he thought the audience should ex- 
| press their opinion on the unsatisfactory apol- 
ogy which had been received for the absence 
‘of Lord Brougham. (Cries of ‘‘No,’’ and 
some cheers.) Ile begged to move—‘‘That 
this meeting, having heard the unsatisfactory 
| reason for the absence of Lord Brougham— 
(a voice, ‘Sit down’)—begs to express its 
, deep regret that his lordship should not have 
| seen it right to occupy the chair, and that 
' the secretary be requested to forward a copy 
_of the resolutions to his lordship.” (Cries 


cause of slavery, was fast approaching free- were deprived of their capital, and were con- 
dom. He desired to see emancipation, for sequently not able to pay the negroes’ wages- 





| that would destroy the source of quarrel be- | accounted for the state of affairs which pre- 
| tween the North and South—(hear, hear)— | yailed for some time there. Now, however, 


‘and next he desired tosee union He should | their West Indian colonies sent home £6,- 


perity of a great and free Protestant people | negroes ; but, besides, the experiments that 
—not Russia, that was aiming only at car-/ were going on in the United States must at- 
rying its bayonets throughout the world—!| tract the attention of theslave owners. They 
but a free, industrious, inteligent, and relig- | found thata large number of negroes had been 
ous people like ourselves, with whom he’ selected to act as soldiers for the United States 
hoped the country would always be at peace | and had shown bravery and steadiness under 
and amity. (Applause.) He regretted that | heavy perils, and he only wished that greater 


be ashamed to appear jevlous of the pros- | 000,000 worth of sugar cultivated by the free | 








merely by landing aR upon the coast and 
directing them against the town. Such a land- 
ing might be affected in order to disencumber 
a fleet afterwards to be employed in foreing 
the entrance of the harbor, but the success 
of the whole undertaking would mainly de- 
pend on the latter attempt. Still, the _pre- 
sumed facility of disembarkation would no 
doubt favor the attack considerably. Al- 
though it was always difficult to land an 


army and its equipments on an open shore, | 


it is probable that it could be done as _ easily 
as is anywhere possible on the California 
coast in summer. Vessels are accustomed 
to keep closer to the shore than would be 
safe on most coasts, and to anchor almost 
anywhere. The fogs of the dry season are 
a considerable hindrance to navigation. They 
certainly sometimes detain ships bound for 
San Francisco a long while off the coast. 
On the other hand, it would seem that a 
fleet of steamers might derive a shelter from 
the. fog, which would conceal them partly 
from observation, sufficient to compensate 
for the additional difficulty it would occasion 


“them in making the coast. 


If San Francisco is somewhat more o 
to attack than many other large cities, it 
also, by means of its ready water communi- 
cation with the interior valleys, means of de- 
fence superior to those of other towns. Large 
bodies of troops, supposing such to have 
been organized in the interior, could be 
brought together on the shores of the Bay 
with great celerity to oppose the advance of 
a hostile army. The hilly nature of the 
country near San Francisco would make in- 
vasion in the face of a resisting force, it 
would seem, very difficult. 

The vast material resources of California, 


however slightly touched upon in the 5 . els of grain, 675,000 hogs, and nearly 60. | 


ing sketches, have been sufficiently indicate: 


, the plans, but it is certain that the Pres 

dent and his secretaries expecta renewal « 
active operations in South Carolina within 
fortnight. The plan still remains as_ state 
some weeks ago in this correspondence,—t 
concentrate fhe efforts against the outsid 
fortifications first, and reduce them befo 
proceeding farther. W. R. 
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| Gnrowrn oF Intinois.—In the year 183¢ 


‘only twenty-seven years ago, Northeaster 
Illinois was dependent on Ohio for her bu 
ter and flour, and vegetables, Chicago w: 
fed mainly from the trading schooners whic 
ran between Lake Erie and Lake Michigan- 
but now that spot is the greatest granary i 
the world. Besides this, it is the largest bec 

| market, the largest lumber market, and pro! 
ably the largest pork market in the Unite 
States. The soil of the State is of wonde: 
ful fertility, and all the vast cereal product 
which so astonish the world are yielded b 
scarcely a tenth part of the arable land 
Although the stoppage of the navigation 

‘the Mississippi, and the drain of soldier 
temporarily affects the growth of the Stat: 


n : ; Sa 
a constant increase in population is neverth— 


less going on. Illinois is not dependent 
her fertile soil alone; for, besides her ric 
deposits of lead, she possesses an inexhaust 
ble supply of coal. In railroads Illinois h: 
over 3,000 miles, intersecting the State ina 
directions—north and south, east and west 
Were it not for these roads the war, whic: 
closed up the Mississippi river to commerce 
would have fearfully crippled her resources 
By those roads immense quantities of agr 
cultural products have been sent to market 
thus the roads and canal centering in Chicag 
| delivered, in 1861, nearly 60,000,000 bus! 


000 head of beef cattle. In 1862, they d 


to account for the brilliant past history of the livered nearly 70,000,000 bushels of grain, 


country, and to suggest unlimited prosperity 
for the future. It contains within itself all 
the resources required for the 

great nation. It would scarcely 


ration to assert that there is no useful min- | 


wth of a! 
an exag- | *Ca” 


, 900,000 to 1,000,000 hogs, and over 170.- 
000 head of beef cattle —Scientific Amer- 


—The Patriot suggests that the brazen 





| of ‘‘No,”’ and slight applause. ) é 
| Mr. Buxton said he might state that Lord | 'u matters of trade people were not always 
' Brougham conceived he nevet expressed any | #8 scrupulous and moral as they ought to be. 
decided promise of coming to the meeting. | he wished that a man intending to make - 
There was some mistake on the subject when | fortune in business, and hy the honorable 
it was announced that he was to be present, | employment of his energy and_ intellect, 


_as his lordship was under the impression that | would say he would not violate the line of hon- 


he had never promised to come. | or and of honesty for any gains that might 
| Tine mover of the resolution said the sec- tempt him; and if the shipowners of Eng- 


' retary should have announced that Lord! land were actuated by that feeling it would 
Brougham was not coming here because | not need either the anathemas of their coun- 
eS ’ - ; 


| numbers had come to hear him. | try,or the threats of those who had to exe- 
| Mr. Buxton said the note from Lord | cute the law, to make them do what honor- 


' Brougham had only been received that morn- able Americans had done, and to declare 
Pie: that they would not violate International any 
eR a ee more than municipal law, and that they 
The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel proposed | washed their hands of the defilement uf gains 
the second resolution, as follows: ‘*That this which could only be obtained in defiance of 
meeting deems it of the utmost importance their country § law, and od the destruction of 
at this crisis to re-affirm the fundamental | their country’shonor. (Cheers). 
| principle of the anti-slavery movement, that} The Rev. Mr. Arthur seconded the reso- 
| ‘slaveholding is a sin anda crime before | lution. He said that he believed that every 
God,’ and that its speedy extinetion is de-| Englishman was at heart against slavery ; 
‘ voutly to be desired on the highest grounds; but undoubtedly there had been an_ influ- 
‘of humanity.”’ He thought that an Eng-j| ence used to persuade them that the anti- 
lishman would scarcely ask why slavery was! slavery feeling in America had nothing re- 
asin and acrime before God. They were | ligious, nothing philanthropic in it, but was 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 





‘the servants of God, and it was impossible | merely extravagant political fanaticism. He 


to be the slave of man willingly, because the 
will of man might come in opposition to the 
_ will of God; and which should be obeyed, 
| God or man? (Hear, hear.) Slavery made 
, man, and woman too, the chattel of man, 


‘thought, however, that it was impossible to | 


get any thoughtful, educated Englishman to 
_admit into his mind anything like the amount 
:of legalised crime which slavery not only 
sheltered but begot, without feeling its hor- 


opportunities had been given them to 
show the good stuff that was in them. 
(Cheers. ) 

They had also been employed in works con- 
nected with the camp and other public opera- 
fusal to work or showing any desire to wallow 
in idleness. But in addition to these exper- 
iments,there were numbers ot free negroes em- 
ployed in the cultivation of cotton and sugar, 
and although sufflcient time has not yet 


elapsed to show the full results of the exper- , 


iment, so far as it had gone there was every 
reason to believe that the negroes were steady, 
industrious, and submissive, and that nothing 
in fact was wanted to make the free negro 
work except that he should be paid regularly. 
(Cheers. ) 
Slavery was in all respects ruinous 
to the country in which it existed, and 
the only plea advanced for it wus that as the 
| negro would not work for wages it was neec- 
“essary to make him work by the whip. That 
plea was being disproved in the presence of 
the slaveowners themselves, and it was be- 
coming every day more manifest that it was 
more economical to pay a negro a fair day’s 
_ wages for a fair day's work than to keep him 
‘and his children in bondage. (Cheers. ) 
Tue Morns anv Paprer.—®A fair corres- 
pondent of the Providence Journal having 





and constquently gave to the slaveholder rors and iniquity. There was nothing of inquired if newspapers are a protection 


, who might be brute and villain enough, the 
| power of enforcing, by penalties which the 
courage of few men could resist, opposition 
‘to the will of God in many cases. (Hear, 
hear.) On that account it must be a sin. 
(Hear, hear. ) 


This country was a laborious country, and 


i he rejoiced to think that many in this coun- 


(Hear, , 


try thought labor was a dignity. 
hear.) God had made men to labor, and it 
was not simply a curse when He said, ‘“By 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
But the slaveholder turned that which God 


oa which is not yielded by the California, serpents which that old Abolitionist, Moses | meant to be a blessing into a curse. 


mountains, no useful plant which cannot be 
cultivated on the California plains. 


—who led a vast host of fugitive slaves out of 


God meant that when a man was call-. 
If riches Egypt—was instructed to hang up in the ed to labor he should be called to labor 


alone were sufficient to form a life with which wilderness, and the sight of which wasa_ for himself. But slavery called him to labor 


man could be satisfied, California would sur- | 
the most favored spots yet known as a 
residence for the human race. And there is 
‘reason to hope that it will prosper in better 
ways than those merely material. If educa- 


remedy for those bitten by serpents, were 
Copperheads. Perhaps so; and it might 
help those who have ‘been bitten by the rat- 
tlesnakes of the South, to see a few Northern 
Copperheads properly suspended. 





for another without remuneration. If aman 
labored for wages it produced thrift, economy, 
forethought, and a desire to improve his lot. 
(Hear, hear.) If a man labored for his | 
family, it cultivated all the best and most 


_which English gentlemen ought to be so 
much ashamed to hear, as they had sometimes 
‘done of late, the name of the slaveowner 
and the English gentleman mentioned in the 
same breath. (Cheers. ) 

| He (Mr. Arthur) had no aristocratic blood 
in his veins, but of all the injuries, social or 
political, capable of being done to the aris- 
tocracy there was nothing like the injury that 
would associate them with the slaveowner. 
(Cheers.) War was a bad thing—all sys- 
tems of living by violence were bad, but the 
most highly organized, the most elaborate, 


‘the most consolidated system of living by 


violence that the world ever saw was the sys- 
tem of American slavery. Robert Hall said 
that war was a ‘temporary repeal of all the 


virtues,” but slavery was a permanent en- 


dowment of all the vices. Some Englishmen 
bad shown great solicitude as to how slavery 
should terminate ; but his great anxiety was 
not now it was to be terminated, but lest it 





against moths, and if her furs, wrapped in 
old newspapers, would be secure from the 
devouring insect, the editor gravely replies : 
‘** We really cannot answer, but we should 
think that, at the present price of paper, no 
respectable moth would touch it.” 

Very Powrre.—An Indianapolis editor 
attending church last Sabbath for the first 
time in many years, stopped at the entrance. 
and after looking in vain for the bell pull, 
deliberately knoked at the door, and politely 
waited until somebody opened it and let him 
in. 





Aw Tris™an, upon being shown a steam- 
shovel looked at it for some time with a mix- 
ture of loathing, abhorrence, and contempt. 
At length shaking his fist at the machine, 
and grinding his teeth with rage, he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, ‘‘ Bad luck to you, 
you can't rofe, anyhow !”’ 








tions, and there was no complaint of their re- | 


BATTLE OF CHANCELLORVILLE. 
Capt. Fiske writes to the Springfield 2e- | 
publican from the Libby prison, under date of 


Richmond is jubilant over the great vie- 
tory that the South has gained, the tremen- 
dous threshing the chivalry has given ‘ the | 
best army on the planet,”’ though to be sure 
their joy is fringed with mourning today over 
the funeral ceremonies of their hero, Jack- 
son. Doubtless a great many reasons are 
given for our most disgraceful and disastrous 
defeat. There is only one real reason, and 
that the simplest possible. Our army didn’t 
fight as well as that of our enemy. We bad 

, every possible advantage. Our numbers 
more than doubled theirs till Longstreet's 
reinforcements came up, which didn’t then 
bring their forces up to 100,000 to oppose 
our 130,000. Indeed, it would now seem 
that Longstreet didn’t come up at all. We 
had the advantage of position, and no in- 
considerable amount of entrenchment. Gen. | 

_ Hooker’s plan was admirably arranged and 

excellently carried out, until the fighting 

_ took place. He exposed himself in the hot- 

| test place of danger, and set an_ electrifying 

/example of heroism to the whole army. 

The terrible loss of life among our gen- 
erals shows that on the whole they were not 
found wanting at their-posts of duty. We had 
/men enough, well enough equipped, and 
well enough posted, to have devoured the 

ragged, imperfectly armed and equipped host 
of our enemies from off the face of the earth. 


_ of beasts, tied on to their carriages and cassions, | 


| with odds and ends of rope and strips of raw- | 


hide. Their supply and ammunition trains 
| look like a congregation: of all the crippled 
| California emigrant trains that ever escaped off 
| the desert out of the clutchesof the rampaging 
| Camanche Indians. 
illequipped and ill previded, a set of rag- 
muffins that a map is ashamed to be seen 
among, éven when he is a prisoner and can’t 
help it. And yet they have beaten us fairly, 
beaten us all to pieces, beaten us so easily 
| that we are objects of contempt even to their 
| commonest private soldiers, with ‘no shirts to 
hang out of the holes in their pantaloons, 
and cartridge boxes tied round their waists 
| with strands of ropes. 
I say they beat us easily, for there hasn’t 
been much of a fight up here on the bank of 
_the Rappahannock after all, the newspapers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. There was 
an awful noise, for I heard it. There was a 
, tremendous amount of powder exploded, for 
I saw the smoke of it ascend up to heaven. 
There was vast amount of running done 
‘faced by the rear,” but I cannot learn that 
| there was in any part of the field very much 
real fighting. I have seen men from every 
| part of the ground fought over, men from al- 
most every division of the army, and have 
_ inquired diligently over every vestige of con- 
| flict, and not one of them all had seen a great 
| deal of spirited fighting, though a good 
| many had heard a vast amount of it. The | 
_ particular brigade or regiment or company 
| of each man was captured because the ene- 
_my appeared in vast numbers on their flank 
or in their rear. They didn’t fight much be- 
cause they were so unfortunately situated or 
surrounded that there wasn’t any use in re- 
| sisting. I never heard of so much cross-fir- 
ing and enfilading fire, and fire in the rear, in 
all histories of battles with which I am ac- 
quainted. Do you point to the big lists of 
, the killed and wounded, 15,000 or 20,000 
on our side, as evidence of the desperate- 
ness of the encounter? I tell you that when 
men get up and run out of their rifle pits 
and breastworks like a flock of sheep, instead 
| of stfying in and defending them, not only 
they deserve to be shot, but as an actual 
matter of fact they do get hit and killed, 
about fourfold what would be hurt if they 
| did their soldierly duty, like men. 
Am I saying things that oughtn’t to be 


The menare ill-dressed, | 


| spoken of out of school ? That had better be | 


smoothed over and explained away? I’m not 
certain about that. I think the people ought 
to understand somewhere about where the 
truth lies, and I do not think that soldiers 
_ ought to be eulogized and told that men never 
fought more gallantly on the face of the 
earth, and the vietory would have been theirs 
if their officers hadn’t mismanaged, when as | 
a matter of fact their officers gallantly did | 
their duty, and were left to be killed or eap- | 
tured on the field because their men turned | 
tail and ran away from them,—mind, I don’t 
mean to say that this was very generally the 
case in the late battle. But 1 do mean to 
| say, that according to my best information 
and belief, the great 11th corps of our army, 
' attacked by an inferior force of the enemy, 
gave way with only a shadow of resistance, 
and ran out of their entrenchments like a 
parcel of frightened deer, thus making a 
great gap in our grand line of battle, and dis- 
concerting all our good arrangements, and 
opening the way for the disasters that fol- 
| lowed. And from all I can Jearn the 12th 
corps didn’t do mugh better, and though a 
very large portion of the army did their duty 
very fairly, I have yet to learn of any con- 
siderable body of troops that displayed that 
real gallantry and determination te win which 
' only can restore a losing battle and atone for 
the disgraceful flight of the cowards and 
panie-stricken. I know of whole regiments 
and brigades, long and heavy lines of battle, 
_ that gave way before lines of the enemy so 
thin and straggling as hardly to be consid- 
ered more than skirmishers. I saw regi- 
ment after regiment, and brigade after brig- 
_ade of those corps I have mentioned come 
| pouring back through our reserves till they 
covered acres and acres of ground, enough 
to have made a stand against all the rebels 
in Virginia, and only breaking our lines and | 
telling such cock and bull stories of being 
cut to pieces in front and surrounded and at- 
tacked in the rear as:carried evidence of their 
absurdity on the very face of them, till I 
could have cried for shame and grief to be | 
obliged to acknowledge myself as belonging 
to the same army. 
| Still in spite of all I have said, it is by 
no means the truth that our men are a par- 
cel of cowards and poltroons. They are as 
brave as the average of people—quite as 
brave as our enemies are. Bat we don't 
fight in such a common-sense way as they do. 
Shall I tell you how one of our lines of bat- 
tle engage? They go in in fine style, 
steadily, in a good line, and, without any 
flinching, halt at what is held to be a desira- 
ble point, and at the command commence fir- 
ing, standing, kneeling, or lying down, as 
may be ordered. Then, as in all their pre- 
vious training, they have been taught to load 
and fire as rapidly as possible, three or four 
times a minute, they go into the business 
with all fury, every man vying with his neigh- 
bor as to the number of cartridges he can 
ram into his piece and spit out of it. The 
smoke arises in a minute or two so you can 
see nothing where to aim. The noise is deaf- 
ening and confusing to the last degree. The 
impression gets around of a tremendous con- 
flict going on. The trees in the vicinity suf- | 
fer sroely and the’ clouds a good deal. By- 
and-by the guns get heated and won't go off, 
and the cartridges begin to give out. The 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


much as ever, lamented and disapproved of | Their artillery horses are poor, starved frames 


men have become tired with their furious ex- 


ertions and the excitement and din of their 
own firing, and without knowing any thing 
about the effect produced upon the enemy, 


| May 11, the following remarkable letter: | VeTY likely having scarcely one glimpse of 


The resolution was carriel unanimously. 


the enemy at all, begin to think they have 
fought about enough and it is nearly time to 
retire. Meantime the enemy, lying quietly 
a hundred or two yards in front, crouching 
on the ground or behind trees, answer our 
fire very leisurely, as they get a chance for 
a good aim, about one shot to our three bun- 
dred, hitting about as many as we do and 
waiting for the wild tornado of ammunition 
to pass over their heads, and when oar burst 
of fighting is pretty much over, they have only 
commenced. They probably rise and ad- 
vance upon us with one of their unearthly 
ells, as they see our fire slackens. 

Uur boys finding that the enemy has sur- 
vived such an avalanche of fire as we have 
rolled in upon him, conclude he must be in- 
vincible, and being pretty much out of am- 
munition, retire. Now, if 1 had charge of 
a regiment or brigade, I'd put every man in 
the guard house who could be proved to have 
fired more than twenty rounds in any one 
battle ; I wouldn’t let them carry more than 
their cartridge box full (40 rounds), and 


| have them understand that that was meant 


to last them pretty much through a campaign, 
and in every possible way would endeavor to 
banish the Chinese style of fighting with a 
vig noise and smoke, and imitate rather the 
backwoods style of our opponents. 





PYBLISHED BYSRY FRIPAY Aa? 


<~ BROMPIELD S'l., BOSTON. 


The Commonwealth isan independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Siavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it Was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not hovever devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 


“A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great-mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 


In its columns have already 


American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will tind here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation Leaausr, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so : 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 

Julia Ward Howe, W.E. Channing, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 

Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss FE. 2. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rey. O. B. Frothingham 

E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 

Louisa M. Alcott, 
Elizur Wright, 
David Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath, 

W. D. Howells, J. Q. A. Griffin, 

Hon. George F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid. 

Letrers From Evropr.—Moncvure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
per. 


James 8. Gibbons, 
F. W. Bird, 
Wm. 8. Robinson, 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 

One copy, one year 

A club of six copies 10.00 

A club of ten copies - 15.00 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 

to one post office. 

Money may Be forwardegl by mail at our risk. 


$2.00 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 
* “*  subseqgent insertions - 
Special Notices, per line, each time 


All communications to be addressed to 
x. B. SANBORN, 
apld No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


{F~ The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
street ; and Dyer & (o., 36 School street, by whom dealers 
will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,’ at 
the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 


paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, aud by other> 


newspaper dealers. 


CY M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
11. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
London, W. 


E MANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 
4 


The Emancipation League have for free circulation the 
following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, by William Whiting 

THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring, a speech 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace 
An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
§&. Boutweil. 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: 
Sanborn 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 
ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service 

Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
James M. Stone, No 22 Bromficid street. Persons desiring 
them sent by mail, will please rent postage. 


by F. B. 


hs 

During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, hefore it can benefit him 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more Im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 
pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
placed in oyr hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 
be wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to Grorecs L. Srzarns, Trea- 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged fa the 


Commonwealth. 


EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


8. E. Sewatt, President. 
Jamus M. Stonz, Secretary. 


8. G. Hows, 
F. W. Brap, 
J. 1. Stepaexsor, 


Boston, January 2), 1862 
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